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The Photograph specially Selected by Her Majesty as the best in the Jubilee Year. 
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The Queen Starting at Buckingham Palace. 


VICTORIA, QUEEN AND EMPRESS !——1837—V. R. I.—1897 !——-SIXTY YEARS A 


QUEEN ! 


UCH have been the 
watchwords which, put- 
ting in an appearance 
as early as last March, 
have continued to in- 
crease until on Jubilee 
Day it was next to im- 
possible to find any 

store, public building or dwelling of any 
consequence on which at least one was 
not displayed. They have also been em- 
blazoned in all the colors of the rainbow 
together with the royal arms, the Union 
Jeck, and other national emblems on 
medals, tea-tins, china, books, and every- 
thing on which they could possibly be 
stamped. Much of this has, of course, 
been done by the tradespeople to adver- 
tise their shops and sell their wares. But 
there has been an emblem of intense loy- 
alty underlying it all, a feeling of great 
joy and pride in their nation and their 
Queen which has impelled the British 
masses, rich and poor alike, to spend their 


N !——GOD SAVE THE QUEEN ! 


sovereigns or their pennies in getting 
souvenirs of this sort. 

The watchwords have not been confined 
to decorations, however; they have been 
on the lips and in the hearts of the nation. 
Old men with one foot in the grave have 
prayed to live to see the Jubilee and have 
stood for hours to catch a glimpse of their 
Queen. Babies just beginning to talk 
have been taught to lisp “Victoria” and 
“Our Queen” almost before they could say 
“father” or “mother.” Children have 
saved their coppers for months to buy 
“favors” of red, white and blue ribbon 
and poor working people have deniec 
themselves what we would consider the 
baie aecessaries of life so as to buy a 
Union Jack, a bit of bunting, or a bust of’ 
“their Queen” to hang up on their houses 
or out of their oné window -on Jubilee 
Day. And when that day actually came 
there was but one cry on the lips and in 
the breast of every Briton, “God Save the 


Queen!” 


Copyright 1897, by The W. W. Potter Co. All rights reserved. 
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Before beginning on Jubilee Day itself, 
however, let us take a brief glance at 
some of the earlier celebrations more or 
less connected with the Jubilee and try to 
get some idea of the preliminary prepara- 
tions for the great day. 


as 


The London season began unusually 
early and at the very start showed that it 
was going to be an unusually brilliant 
one. The London men have always been 
celebrated for their dressing and so suc- 
ceeded in doing nothing more remarkable 
than wearing purple ties and socks. As 
the ladies have always made their repu- 
tation in quite the opposite direction, how- 
ever—namely as the most dowdyish race 
on earth—they had an _é admirable 
chance to improve, and they have done 
their best. Silks, satins, lace, -et, feath- 
ers, jet, and materials and trimmings of 
ai] sorts and at fabulous prices have been 
bought and sported by society’s fairer 
half. To say that the results had always 
been absolutely satisfactory from an ar- 
tistic or stylish point of view would be 
tantamount to challenging the author of 
“She” to his rights to the title of “King of 
Liars.” But they have certainly given an 


unprecedentedly gay complexion to Lon- 
don’s streets and the London season. 
The first definite sign of the Jubilee 


spirit in social circles appeared at the 
“Drawing Room” held by the Queen in 
person early in May. The old Conserva- 
tive body turned out en masse and made it 
the most memerable “Drawing Room” of 
the reign. The presence of the Indian 
Piinces at the ceremony of the “Trooping 
of the Queen’s Color” in honor of her 
birthday and the crowds of colonist visit- 
ors were another indication of the ap- 
proach of the Jubilee. The Prince of 
Wales’ Levée held on May 31st broke the 
record in regard to both the number and 
distinguishment of those who attended. 

A more characteristic and more popular 
evidence of the coming celebration was 
given by the annual military tournament. 
Started some twenty years ago and pa- 
tronized ever since by her Majesty, tie 
Royal Family, and Commander-in-Gen- 
eral Viscount Wolseley this annual com- 
petition of the empire’s most renowned 
troops is always a great social event. But 
like everything else this year it has sur- 
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passed itself. Never before have such 
large or such distinguished crowds assem- 
bied and never before have the audiences 
been treated to such a magnificent dis- 
play of prowess and military pomp. 

The most popular of the new features 
were perkaps the various performances by 
the new South Wales Mounted Rifles— 
men of splendid bearing who ride like 
centaurs. More curious were the display 
of throwing the djerid by the Cyprus Zap- 
tiehs and the War Dance by the Bornean 
Dyaks. Crowning all, however, was the 
Pageant of the British Army from 1704 to 
1882—a series of detachments of troops il- 
lustrating the various types of arms, un- 
forms and equipment of the army in use 
at the battles of Blenheim (1704), Water- 
loc (1815), Inkerman (1854) and _ Tel-el- 
Kebir (1882). 


se 


In addition to these there were combats 
of sword v. lance, sword v. bayonet, lance v. 
bayonet, and the various competitions be- 
tween men bearing the same arms. Then 
there were the “wrestling on horseback,” 
the “tent-pegging” lemon--cutting, “heads 
and posts,” riding and jumping, tugs of 
war, mélées, musical rides, double rides, 
Criving and galloping contests by artillery 
corps, and other exhibitions without end. 
And, finally, to close each day’s perform- 
ance came the “combined display of ~all 
arms” where a laager was formed, scouts 
scnt out and beaten back, and a mimic 
battle fought amidst the roar of small 
arms, gattling guns, and cannon, the 
hoarse commands of the officers, and the 
ringing cheers of the charging troops. In. 
short the whole tournament gave a most 
impressive idea of the skill, size and va- 
riety of the present empire’s soldiery. 

Another annual gaiety, which has gone 
ahead of all previous records for  bril- 
liancy, has been that great national event 
the Ascot races. In the first place an un- 
usually large royal party attended, and in 
the second the Prince of Wales’ Persim- 
mon was the favorite for the Gold Cup 
race. When the EIrince lost the Derby, 
the racing element—and that means the 
majority—of the English nation were de- 
cidedly disappointed. As it was Jubilee 
year, they were doubly anxious he should 
win, and consequently their last hopes 
were fixed on Ascot. Both Tuesday and 
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Wednesday were brilliant be- 
yond precedence, but neither|}* 
even suggested the crowds |liie 
that gathered on Thursday—|i 
the cup day. Big crowds had c 
been seen at Ascot; but they 
would have been lost in that} 
of this year. 

And the dresses! There 
were no low necks and short 
sleeves; but otherwise you 
would have said a large ball 
had been turned out on the 
course. Nothing was too 
handsome or too dressy to 
wear. Drags, lawns, and 
grand stands alike were a 
blaze of color and a mass of 
silk, satin and lace. 


Things went quietly, not to say slowly, 
urtil the close of the cup race; but then 
when Persimmon won the royal guests on 
the prince’s pavilion, the “swells” on the 
drags and grand stands, the Jockey club 
men in their aristocratic enclosure, the 
book-makers and betters in Tattersall, 
and the less favored crowd around the 
course joined in one wild roar of joy at 
their prince’s victory. The royal guests 
shook his hand; the ladies waved hand- 
kerchiefs and parasols; the Jockey club 
cheered and applauded; the Tattersall 
contingent climbing up on boxes, chairs, 
the fence, or each other yelled and tossed 
up their hats; and the crowd—the British 
middle class crowd—sweeping across the 


Procession of Princes on Pali Mall. 


course with a rush gave cheer after cheer 
and waved hats, umbrellas, handker- 
chiefs, newspapers and everything they 
could get hold of until they far sur- 
passed a crowd of American college men 
whose team has won the championship. 
I have seen some of the biggest battles 
ever fought between Old Harvard and 
Yale and I have witnessed more than one 
team carried off on their college friends’ 
shoulders, but I have never seen such ab- 
solutely tremendous enthusiasm as 
reigned at Ascot that seventeenth day of 
June. I say I never have—I should say I 
never had; for since then I have seen 

still greater. 
Of the distinctively Jubilee spectacles 
the most popular has been 











Scene giving a General Idea of the Decorations, 


the Victorian Era exhibition. 
} As the title indicates its pur- 
pose was to show the changes 
} and developments that have 
taken place in England dur- 
ing the past sixty years. And 
, the purpose was admirably 
mi fulfilled. Art, drama, music, 
mii commerce, science, sport, 
aa} women’s work, and every con- 
| ceivable branch of amusement, 
entertainment and industry 
was represented and its 
growth demonstrated. 

Not to be outdone by its 
Earls Court rival the old 
Crystal Palace launched out 
in a flower show which gave 
a truly magnificent  dis- 
play of all the flowers and 
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plants introduced during the Victorian 
era. In addition to these and the staple 
attractions of the palace there were fire- 
works in the evening which depicted the 
progress of arts and sciences during these 
same sixty years and which culminated in 
flashing out a truly life-like portrait of 
her Majesty—which of course, always set 
the crowds of thousands cheering. 


se 


When we turn to the immediate prepa- 
rations for the procession, we find our- 
selves confronted by a mass of decora- 
tions and illuminations of which it is im- 
possible to give any adequate idea. The 
actual line of route—in all about eight 
miles in length—was, of course, the main 
centre for the largest and most costly dec- 
orations. On the Strand and Fleet Street 
each one decorated to suit his own tastes. 
The result was impressive but hardly 
pleasing. The district known as St. Mar- 
tin’s, Piccadilly, and St. James Street 


were each decorated on a uniform plan 
and the buildings adopted their individual 
trimmings to harmonize. By far the most 
attractive of these was St. James’ Street. 
White Venetian masts, erected not more 
than ten yards apart, were connected by 


graceful festoons of artificial evergreens 
and flowers which, swaying gently to and 
fro across the roadway, gave the passer- 
by a strange feeling of peace and quiet 
very uncommon in the crowded, noisy 
thoroughfares. Baskets of flowers hung 
from the centres of the festoons, artifi- 
cial birds fluttered above them, gorgeously 
colored balloons gleamed and shone from 
out their green lines, while nestling down 
among their soft flowers and peeping out 
like sO many eyes were the variegated in- 
candescent glow-lamps. From the tops 
of the masts fluttered long streamers, 
lower down were shields of bannerols, 
aud betwixt and between brackets of real 
flowers. At each corner at the top and 
bottom of the street towered a huge col- 
umn of buff and chocolate color on whose 
broad pedestals were tall palms whose 
green tended to heighten the total effect of 
the street. Beautiful by day, it was al- 
most more so by night. There seemed to 
be magic in the air; and when midnight 
came and the crowds began to melt away 
one was inclined to take possession of one 
of the stands, stretch himself out, and 
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give himself up to the fairyland atmo- 
srhere of the place. 

Of the illuminations it may be said that 
the whole city was brilliant. Even the 
side streets in the poorer localities had 
their “fairy-lamps”’ and their candles, 
while in the richer localities balconies, 
Windows and whole houses were hung 
with every conceivable sort of illumina- 
tion from “fairy-lamps” in clusters up to 
electric “glow-lamps” or magnificent de- 
vices done in gas. The two most conspic- 
uous displays were those on the Mansion 
House and the Bank of England. 

The lord mayor’s official residence is 
aiways an imposing structure but, with 
its pillars entwined with ropes of fire and 
iis whole outline illuminated with emer- 
ald and crimson globes, it looked simply 
tremendous. The principal attraction 
Was an immense crown encircled by a 
still larger wreath of green laurel. On 
each side of this were the conventional 
letters V. R. made to give a most attrac- 
tive silver effect. Directly above, cross- 
ing the capitals of the pillars, were in- 
scribed the words “God bless the Queen” 
at the ends the dates 1837 and 1897. 
High and above all shone a huge gas 
sun surrounded by a dozen or so blazing, 
flaring beacons. 

For the Bank of England I cannot do 
better than quote the words of J. Defries 
& Sons, the designers and contractors— 
who, by the way, were responsible for 
much of the best and most effective illu- 
minating done in the city. 

The firm state, “The treatment of the 
building of the Bank of England is very 
similar to that adopted at the wedding of 
the Duke of York and at the Jubilee of 
1887, lines of crystal and amber illumina- 
tion lamps being traced across it from 
end to end, falling along the lowest row 
into festoons which are looped up with 
bows in deep ruby. Over the entrance a 
crystal medallion is placed with the 
monogram ‘V. R. I.’ flanked by two small 
medallions bearing the dates ‘1837-1897.’ 
Somewhat further right and left are 
placed two cut crystal stars. The plinth 
over the centre portico bears a legend, 
selected by the Governor of the Bank, 
from Tennyson’s ‘Ode to the Queen,’ the 
letters being formed in amber cut crystal 
on a groundwork of mat iridescent 
green embellished with gold. A cut crys- 
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tal crown is placed above the legend. 
Above this the panels corresponding to 
windows are outlined in crystal lamps, 
festoons of the same loopeu up with ruby 
bows being drawn above them. This 
completes the illumination proper of the 
central part of the Bank, and the whole 
is surmounted by the great painting 
which has been executed by Professor 
Legros.” 


Ft 


Most of the clubs on Pall Mall, St. 
James Street and Piccadilly were also 
gorgeously illuminated, while in their 
very centre was the much talked of 
crystal display on the gates of Marlbor- 
ovgh House—the residence of the Prince 
of Wales. Running across the _ three 
gates and connecting them was a scroll of 
laurel branches in various natural tints 
interspersed with red berries. Above the 
centre gate was a crown and the royal 
monogram surrounded by a Garter with 
the motto of the Order. Over one of the 
side gates were the Prince of Wales’ 
Plumes. and over the other his Badge—a 
crown surmounted by a crowned lion. 
Done in cut crystal, the effect was at 
once brilliant and rich, and distinguished. 

Some slight idea of the crowds which 
promenaded to see these festival illumina- 
tions may be gathered when I say that 
from Hyde Park Corner to St. Paul’s—a 
distance of nearly four miles—it was im- 
possible to walk between the hours of 
nine and eleven without being crowded 
by your neighbors behind and before as 
well as on both sides. At the Mansion 
House, St. Paul’s, and the corner of Picca- 
dilly and St. James Street the crush was 
so great that it was almost dangerous for 
ladies to attempt to go through. On 
Tuesday night all vehicular traffic was 
forbidden by police regulations, but on 
Monday and Wednesday—when the mul- 
titudes of pedestrians was almost as 
large—there was a steadily slowly moving 
stream of busses, carriages, hackneys and 
vehicles of all sorts which made walking 
decidedly exciting work. More than once 
men and women were almost pushed 
under the horses’ feet, and time after 
time teams were obliged to stop for fear 
of the wheels injuring some of the tightly 
packed crowds around them. 

There was necessarily a great deal of 
pushing and crowding; but in only one 
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ease did I hear any swearing or inclina- 
tion to make a row. AS a general rule 
the crowd was filled with a genuine 
Jubilee spirit of good nature which made 
them take everything in a kindly spirit 
and try to let taeir neighbors see as well 
as themselves. 
se 

Jubilee morning dawned gray and 
cheerless. About seven the sun came 
out, took a rapid glance about, and re- 
tired. Thick, rainy-looking clouds came 
scurrying across the heavens, and when 
the wind died down stopped overhead as 
if they meant to do harm. The Queen 
has never been known to have bad 
weather for any great function and, in 
consequence, the crowd kept up its heart 
ard trusted to “Queen’s Weather.” 

Many thousands had been up all night 
so as to secure the points of vantage 
along the route. By six o’clock all the 
main thoroughfares were respectably full 
of others anxious to secure a good view, 
but unable to pay Jubilee prices for seats. 
Py seven many of the seat holders were 
in their places or wandering around the 
stands which lined the route from one 
end to the other. By eight the majority 
of the seats were occupied and all the 
even decent positions for seeing were 
taken, and by nine even foot-traffic was 
practically stopped. 

Then came a weary time of waiting. 
Those on the stards amused themselves 
by chatting, making new acquaintances 
whom they trusted never to meet again, 
and, when they were lucky enough to 
have one, walking up and down their 
“back entrance” or their “private prom- 
enade.” The less fortunate masses in the 
street had their amusement furnished 
gratis by the police and military who in- 
sisted on their not coming beyond the 
pavements and on their keeping the same 
side of the street. Now and again a 
cantankerous fellow showed a desire to 
push nearer the front or make sugges- 
tions to the police. A warning was usu- 
ally sufficient to stop the disturbance, 
however, and when it wasn’t the of- 
fender was promptly picked up by the 
collar, jerked out on the street, handed 
along in a truly vigorous fashion from 
“copper” to “copper” and finally bundled 
down the first side street or sent off to 
the station as the case might be. I doubt 
if such a crush could have been kept iu 











perfect order for the same length of time 
in any other country on earth. But the 
Briton is nothing if not a respecter of 
authorities and its agents. So things 
passed quietly on until, after various de- 
tachments of troops had gone by, the 
patient waiters at the upper end of Picca- 
dilly were rewarded by the coming of the 
colonial procession. 

The most popular and most impressive 
of the Premiers was clearly Mr. Laurier 
of Canada. Given the post of honor at 
the head of the procession his progress 
was marked by continued cheers to which 
he responded in a cor- 
dial but dignified man- 
rer. The New South 
Wales troops carried 
oft the palm of popu- 
larity of the military 
bodies. Already  fa- 
miliar through their 
prewess in the Tourna- 
ment to the English 
public they were given 
a perfect ovation at 
every step. 

The greatest effect of 
the Colonial Proces- 
sich, however, cannot 
be said to belong to any 
one man or any one col- 
ony. It is the result of 
the tout ensemble. For 
the first time in Eng- 
lish history, the English 
nation has_ realized 
what the words the 
“British Empire’ mean 
—or, rather, what they 
may mean. As _ that 
long line of battalion 
after battalion of men 
of nearly every race 
under heaven and from 
all quarters of the globe 
filed by, a new sensa- 
tion filled the heart and 
brain of the conserva- 
tive Britisher. He real- 
ized that while not 


many years ago men of 
many of those same 
races had been Eng- 
land’s bitter foes, they 
were now each and all 
her warm allies and 
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faithful subjects; that, while he had 
been sitting quietly at home reading his 
newspaper or attending to his daily busi- 
ness, they had been fighting Britain’s 
battles in their respective lands: that 
they, not he, were the men who were 
doing most to make Britain’s prestige 
among the great European nations firm, 
and that he and ali his countrymen had 
within their grasp something far greater 
than they had ever dreamed of before, 
something which must go far beyond the 
old English nation—the New British Em- 
pire united and bound together by com- 





Four Generations of Royalty. 


Her Majesty the Queen; H. R. H. the Prince of Wales; H.R. Hf. the Duke 


of York; H.R. H. Prince Edward of York, 
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The Victoria Mounted Rifles. 


Review of Colonial Troops by Field Marshal Roberts at entrance to St. Paul's Churchyard. 


mon interests and by ‘the same devotion 
to their unparalleled sovereign—Queen 
Victoria, 

Hardly had the colonial contingent 
passed when Captain “Bobs” Ames of the 
2d Life Guards, who is the tallest officer 
in the English army and his four giant 
troopers announced the beginning of the 
Royal Procession. 
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The total procession of Colonials and 
Royalty has been estimated to have been 
five miles long. There were many favor- 
ites present and much cheering especially 
when the Royal Princes and Frincesses 
approached. The little Princes and 
Princesses in the eighth carriage were 
especially well received, and bowed with 
all that grace and abandon of childhood 
free from the more or less perfunctory 
aspect of their elders. The enthusiasm 
reached its height, however, when the 
last carriage, drawn by the celebrated 
cream-colored horses, came in sight. For 
beside it rode the Prince of Wales and in 
it sat England’s two favorite princesses 
—Alexandra of Wales and Helena <Au- 
gusta Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein— 
and facing them she whom all Britain 


has learned to love as wife, mother, and 
woman and to respect and reverence as 
their ruler—Queen Victoria. From the 
moment Her Majesty left the gates of 
Buckingham Palace until she re-entered 
them some three hours later her progress 
was accompanied by a wild triumphal 
roar of cheers and applause. The greet- 
ing to the Prince at Ascot was tremen- 
dous in its force, but it would have fallen 
flat compared with that which met the 
Queen at every point of the route on 
Tuesday. There was not a man, woman 
or child in the countless millions who 
lined the roads, sat in the stands or hung 
out of windows who did not applaud in 
one way or another, and there was not 
one who did not try to cheer. Many 
there were who did not succeed and many 
strong, powerful men, too; but it was 
because something which stuck in their 
throats choked them and made sound im- 
possible. 

The first stop of the Royal Procession 
was made when Her Majesty’s carriage 
was just outside the city proper’s limits 
at Temple Bar, where stands that most 
stern and unbending object known as the 
Griffin. Here it was that the short but 
impressive ceremony of the reception 
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and admittance as ruler of the Ancient 
City of London of the sovereign was to 
take place. So soon as Her Majesty’s 
carriage halted, the Lord Mayor, dressed 
in his magnificent city robes, advanced 
with bared head and presented to Her 
Majesty the Pearl Sword—the emblem of 
rule of the city. The Queen smilingly 
touched the hilt in token of her accept- 
arce of the proffered homage and then 
bade the Lord Mayor retain it with, “Oh, 
no, my Lord Mayor. Keep it to your- 
self. You are its best guardian.” Turn- 
ing quickly his Lordship vaulted lightly 
into the saddle. Her Majesty made a 
smiling remark to the Princess on the 
civic head’s agility, the bugles sounded, 
and the procession was on its way to St. 
Paul’s. 

The short religious service held here 
was, of course, the greatest event of the 
day. And a glorious setting it was to 
have; for here it was that Her Majesty 
had requested to have all the troops tak- 
ing any part in the procession drawn up 
enw masse SO aS to give her an opportunity 
to review them as she drove around and 
past them. The sight at the entrance of 
the first royal carriage beggars descrip- 
tion. The cathedral steps were packed 
with England’s greatest ecclesiastics and 
behind them the magsed choirs and bands 
which were to render the music. On the 
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surrounding stands. were thousands of 
Britain’s richest and most prominent sub- 
jects. Drawn up on all sides of the 
Cathedral in glittering array, their arms 
and trappings gleaming in the now bright 
mid-day sun stood motionless the flower 
of the troops of the British Empire. 

As the Queen’s carriage approached the 
bands and choirs gave a glorious render- 
ing of the National Anthem. As Her 
Majesty’s carriage came to a standstill a 
book containing the service for the day 
was handed to her, and the united bands 
and choirs began that grandest of all 
hymns of praise—the Te Deum. Set to 
music composed especially for the occa- 
sion in an impressive yet jubilant fashion 
and sung by the best choristers in Lon- 
don with all their breasts filled with joy 
and thanksgiving, the old words seemed 
to take on a new and more intense mean- 
ing that thrilled the hearts of the pres- 
ent multitude in a way none will ever for- 
get. At its close a perfect silence fell and 
slowly, distinctly, and impressively the 
Bishop of London read a special prayer. 
Then the Archbishop of Canterbury pro- 
nounced the benediction and the stirring 
strains of “Old Hundred” concluded the 
arranged ceremony. But here the first 
un-arranged event of the day took place. 
For a second there was a uead silence 
and then suddenly, without the least 


The Royal Horse Guards crossing London Bridge. 
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warning, and with no further warrant 
than the dictates of their inner selves 
fully half the assembled audience burst 
out in a spontaneous singing of “Goad 
Save the Queen.” Taken by surprise the 
bands failed to commence with the multi- 
tude, but after the first measure or so 
they joined in, and then bands, choirs, 
priests, laymen, military and civilians 
poured forth what is undoubtedly the 
grandest rendering of the national an- 
them that has ever been heard. At its 
close hardly an eye was free from mist, 
and no one tried to speak until suddenly 
a voice of thunder, springing from no one 
knew where, called, “three cheers for our 
Queen,” and with one accord every man, 
woman and. child raising their hats, 
canes, parasols, or anything they could 
lay hands on, on high, broke out into a 
triumphant series of cheers that was 
heard miles away and that never has 
been equalled before and probably never 
will be again. 

Both the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales showed strong emotion, and it was 
on.y the force of British discipline that 
kept the troops in check. Slowly and in 
perfect order, however, the procession 
moved forward to the Mansion House 


where the Lady Mayoress presented Her 
Majesty with a bouquet of flowers. 
Once more the assembled crowds burst 
out with frantic cheers and once more the 
national anthem rang out—this time from 
five different quarters and in as many dit- 
ferent keys. The effect was not musical 


—but it was what was of more conse- 
quence then, hearty and full of intense 
loyalty. 

Thus ended the ceremonies of the day. 
Steadily and uneventfully the procession 
moved on its way amid cheers and ap- 
plause that reached the climax in a con- 
tinual thunder around the carriage of the 
Queen. 


st 


When the royal party reached Bucking- 
ham Palace they found the crowd still 
waiting for one more sight of them and 
one more chance to show their loyalty. 
Amid even heartier cheers than on her 
start Her Majesty re-entered the Palace 
Yard followed by her body-guard, the 
great gates swung to, and the day was 
over. No, not quite. As the crowd in 
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front of the main gates stood hoping to 
catch a glimpse of some of the party they 
Saw two nurses open the glass doors lead- 
ing on to the grand balcony. And then 
out came two tiny children—one three 
years old, the other only two. For the 
first time that day the crowd proved un- 
ruly. As it recognized the Queen’s great- 
grandchildren—Prince Edward of York 
and his younger brother Albert—there 
was a grand roar, police and soldiery 
alike were brushed aside, and with hats 
in air the vast multitude rushed forward 
to do homage and honor to their future 
King. Half-a-dozen men called for a 
cheer. No one heard or heeded them. 
Each was too busy yelling on his own ac- 
count. And what yelling it was! It 
lacked the unison of those at St. Paul’s 
and the Mansion House, but in fervor and 
heartiness it almost surpassed them. 

And the Princes? The younger boy 
simply jumped up and down with glee 
and clapped his baby hands. Not so the 
elder. Bowing and saluting first one side 
then the other he preserved the utmost 
giavity even when finally, having ex- 
hausted all known _ resources, and yet 
feeling he must do something more as the 
crowds still kept up the cheering, he 
calmly drew himself up and saluted with 
toth hands at once. 


Ft Ss 

Although the main event of the Jubilee 
was the Jubilee Day itself, there have 
been many other occurrences full of inter- 
est to the foreigner and of joy to the 
Briton. On Saturday night, June 19th, a 
grand Military Tattoo was held at Wind- 
sor. On Sunday special thanksgiving ser- 
vices took place in all the churches 
throughout the Kingdom. On Monday 
when Her Majesty came up to London 
the crowds that turned out to greet and 
cheer her were really as large as those on 
Jubilee Day. Wednesday, when Her 
Majesty returned to Windsor, ten thou- 
sand school children were ranged in the 
stands on Constitution Hill to see her as 
she passed and show their loyalty. The 
same day she received the Houses of 
Lords and Commons in state at the 
Palace. 

In addition to these more or less public 
and official ceremonies there have been a 
State Ball, a State Concert, and a Garden 
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Party at Buckingham Palace as well as 
a “Command” Performance at _ the 
Covent Garden Opera House. The latter 
is probably the most magnificent even- 
ing the old Covent Garden has ever wit- 
nessed. The large house banked as well 
as trimmed with flowers, the audience 
composed of England’s fairest and 
noblest as well as many of the most dis- 
tinguished of foreigners—and the bril- 
liant orders and flashing jewels gave a 
total effect never to be forgotten by any 
one who saw it. 

Equally magnificent and more charming 
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a low pony-carriage drove through the 
grounds so as to give all the guests a 
chance to see her and be seen by her. 
Shortly after her withdrawal, about half 
past six, the party broke up—much to 
the regret of most of the guests. 

The torch-light procession of the Eton 
beys at Windsor, the Military Review by 
Her Majesty at Aldershot, and the Corona- 
tion Day visit to Kensington have all 
been prominent and characteristic fea- 
tures of the present season. But topping 
them all and equalling if not surpassing 
the Jubilee Day itself was the Naval Re- 


The Queen’s Coronation in Westminster Abbey Sixty Years Ago. 


was the Garden Party on the twenty- 
eighth. The Royal Palace is not a pre- 
possessing structure from the outside; 
but the garden is more than beautiful 
under all circumstances. For this occa- 
sion, however, it was simply beyond de- 


scription—especially when the gaily- 
dressed guests filled it with their gor- 
geous costumes. The great event of the 
afternoon was of course the advent of the 
Queen. Entering slowly and quietly to 
the accompanying strains of “God Save 
the Queen,” she sat for some time in an 
easy-chair on the lawn and then entering 


view off Spithead. No such naval pa- 
geant has ever been seen before and it is 
far from probable that any such will soon 
be witnessed again. Vessels from all the 
nations of the world were present, but 
although the ships representing Japan 
and the United States were universally 
admired created little interest. 


Ft 


The central feature of the review was 
the Navy of England. And what a navy 
it was! Just one hundred and sixty-five 
warships fully manned and completely 
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armed ready for immediate service were 
marshalled ready to do honor to their 
Severeign represented by their Admiral 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. Such a 
vast number of warships would seem as- 
tonishing under any circumstances, but 
when we consider that not a ship was 
brought home from any of the foreign 
squadrons—that the force was merely 
that of the Home and Reserve Navy the 
exhibition becomes simply marvellous. 

The fleet was reviewed by the Prince 
and Royal Party, the House of Lords on 
board a large ocean liner, the Commons 
and their friends on another liner, the 
Foreign Ambassadors and Envoys on a 
third, and the Colonial Troops on a 
fourth. As the royal yacht proceeded 
from boat to boat and line to line, the 
reyal salute of twenty-one guns roared 
out and the sailors manning the deck- 
rails and the short mast-arms cheered in 
a way that made one tremble for their 
lungs. 
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In the evening every ship in the lines 
was fully and gorgeously illuminated—so 
much so, indeed, that they were clearly 
distinguishable in the darkness. Once 
more the Prince was present, once more 
those ringing cheers rang out, and once 
more the royal salute sent out its Jubilee 
message to the Queen and Empress. 

An hour later all was darkness, peace 
and quiet. Every one was glad to get to 
bed and catch a few hours’ sleep; but no 
one could help feeling awe-struck by the 
exhibition he had witnessed. lf he were 
a Briton his breast swelled with pride, if 
a foreigner it may have contracted with 
envy. For, try as he would, no one could 
help admitting that that one day’s review 
had proved that Briton’s Home and Re- 
serve squadrons alone would out-number 
and out-weigh the combined navys of 
any two other powers. Many of us real- 
ized for the first time, perhaps, what the 
title “Empress of the Seas” really meant. 
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BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


team into Miss Mercer's farm 
yard and yelled “Halloa!”’ His 
vehicle was a rickety spring wagon that 
had seen fifteen years of hard service, 
and showed it plainly. Old Josh himself 
was a greasy, gray-bearded old fellow 
with long, tangled hair and a red flannel 
shirt that had not felt water in a year. 
He wore a home-made straw hat, 
through the top of which a knot of his 
red hair protruded like a dirty flame. 
He was barefooted, and his only garb 
beside the red shirt was a pair of faded 
overalls that hardly reached his ankles. 
By occupation Old Josh was a fisher- 
man-farmer, and by reputation § the 
meanest man on Muscatine Island. 
Miss Mercer was a neat little woman 
of forty or thereabouts, whom misfor- 
tune had driven to farming. Her brother 
did the coarse farm work. Miss Mercer 
was a lover of Browning and Emer- 
son. 
When Old Josh called “Halloa!” Miss 
Mercer came out of the kitchen and 


Or Josh Langley drove his bony 


walked over to where Old Josh sat in 
hig wagon. 

“You be Miss Mercer, ben’t you?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “Did you want to 
see my brother?’ 

“Naw, not in partickler. Cum more 
to see you. I hearn purty considdable 
about you.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Yas. I ’low you’ve hearn tell of me 
hain’t you? I’m Josh Langley from 
over on the slough.” 

“I believe my brother has spoken of 
you once or twice.” 

“Yas? Well, I’m_ goin’ 
day. They’s a circus in 
Jever go to a circus?” 

“No, not often.” 

“So? Don’t s’pose you'd care to go to 
this un?’ 

“No, I hardly think I would care for it. 
T hadn’t thought of going.” 

“Pshaw, now!” said Old Josh, with 
evident regret, ‘that’s too bad! I ’lowed 
mebby you’d go with me? I druv over 


up town to- 
town to-day. 
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here special to invite you. Mebby you 
don’t like my style?’ 

“I don’t care for circuses,’ Miss Mer- 
cer replied diplomatically. 

“So? Jever see my wife?’ 

“No, I believe not.’ 

“Thought not. She’s dead. Died last 
night.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry.” 

“Yas. That’s half why I’m goin’ to 
town to-day, to git her a coffin, but I 
’lowed I might as well take in the circus 
same time. Sure you don’t care to go?” 

“No, certainly not! I wouldn’t think 
of it!” said Miss Mercer very decidedly. 

Old Josh pulled a plug of black to- 
bacco from his pocket and bit off a piece 
thoughtfully. 

“*Low you ain’t thinking of getting 
inarried are you?’ he asked at length. 

Miss Mercer started. Perhaps the 
man was crazy. 

“No!” she said sharply. 

“Well, you needn’t git mad about it,” 
he said, “only I thought if you was 
maybe we might make a match of it. 
You see my old woman’s dead-now and 
1 kinder need some one round the 
shanty. You think you wouldn’t care to 
tie up?’ 

“No, sir, | would not! And if I did I 
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most certainly wouldn’t think of marry- 
ing a man who would——”* 

“Hold on!’ exclaimed Old Josh, “Go 
easy! You mean to say you don’t like 
my style? That it?’ 

“Yes! that is it, and if you have no 
more to say I will say ‘good afternoon’ !”’ 

Old Josh put up one hand and running 
his fingers under his hat scratched his 
head vigorously. 

“Say!” he said, “I hearn lots of talk 
about you bein’ stuck up, but I didn’t 
take no stock in it, not a bit. They said 
you was so chock full of book learnin’ 
you hadn’t no use for common folks, but 
I allus said it weren’t so. That’s what I 
allus said. But,” he said, pausing to 
emphasize what was to follow, “by 
gosh, I’ll be dog blamed if you ain’t, git- 
up!” 

The two down-cast horses slowly 
ambled out of the yard. At the gate Old 
Josh pulled them up. Miss Mercer was 
still standing on the kitchen steps. 

“Say!” he called, “I’m a-goin’ to have 
the old woman buried to-morrer after- 
noon. I give you an invite to come, 
‘cause I don’t bear you no ill will for 
missin’ a good chance.” 

But Miss Mercer did not attend the 
funeral of the late Mrs. Josh Langley. 
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A boat drifts down a winding stream. 
At morn it passes banks a-bloom 
With flowers thick, whose sweet per- 
fume 
Floats lightly in the sun-kiss’d air; 
The birds are singing everywhere, 
And all is bright. The wind, asleep, 
Rests on the river still and deep, 
And all of Nature seems a-dream. 


At night—thro’ 
strife— 


with 


At noon it passes through the shoals 
That ever in the river lie. 
The water’s rough, the wind is high, 
And storms incessant beat about 
Its fearless form and drive. it out 
Upon the rocks, testing its’ strength 
And its endurance; for at length 

It.conquers every wave that rolls. 


the storms, the 


It sails the waters still and dark 

Which now the river’s ending mark; 

And out its mouth, so wide and free, 

Passes into the Unknown sea, 

The shores of which no eye can scan— 

No human eye. The boat is Man; 
The river but the Stream of Life. 


James Courtney Challiss. 
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Through the forest from the fountain, 
Midst the gorges down the mountain, 
Wildly dashing, 
Brightly fiashing— 
Now in sunshine, now in shadow— 
Through the glen and o’er the meadow— 
Sometimes swift and sometimes slow, 
Lingering where the lilies blow; 
Weary rever, 
Playful ever; 
Thus the brook dances along; 
Smiling ever 
And forever 
Singing dream-inspiring song. 


Silas McChesney Piper. 
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BY JOHN E. BENNETT 


N the level of a raised 
» promontory which over- 
WY looks the Pacific from 
the southed$t extremity 
of the United States, 
there is at present un- 
dergoing erection a 
building which, from the nature of the 
uses to which it is to be devoted, should 








Madame Helen P. Blavatsky, the Russian Woman who introduced the Belief 
into this Country in 1875. 














zcite the concern and the curiosity of the 

world. It is dedicated to facilitate in- 
quiries which aim at a “revival of the lost 
mysteries of antiquity,’ and the indi- 
viduals who are thus operating comprise 
the Theosophical societies of all the na- 
tions. The elevations of the edifice are 
planned after the severe models of Attic 
architecture, modified by an admixture of 
the Egyptian; yet 
the Grecian 80 
largely predomi~ 
nates that the s0- 
journer from Cor- 
inth might mis- 
take the structure 
for one of the re- 
stored temples of 
the age of Peri- 
cles. 

Sleeping upon 
the south of the 
expanse upon 
which is the site 
of this college, 
lies the _irides- 
cent bay of San 
Diego, and in the 
offing the ocean 
foam breaks upon 
the sandy slopes 
of Mexico. Be- 
hind, San Diego, 
Coronado and Na- 
tional City are 
spread, and away 
to the east, verte- 
bre of mountains 
line the horizon 
and, northward 
bounding, are lost 
in the purple 
haze. It is a 
scenery and a 
place which the 
high convocation 
of Mahatmas with 
the whole of the 
earth under the 
survey of the 
clairvoyant eye, 
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Mrs. Katherine A. Tingley, Corresponding Secretary, Theosophical Society of America; 
the High Priestess of the Faith and Foundress of the College. 


might have unanimously selected as the 
theatre of their most important work; 
and indeed, Mrs. Katherine A. Tingley, 
high priestess of the faith, confesses to an 
- astral survey of the site, perceived prior 
to the transportation thither of her phys- 
ical incubus. 

It was upon this spot that on the 
twenty-third day of February, 1897, in the 
presence of thousands of the population 
of the adjacent towns, the Egyptian onyx 
taken from the Temple of the Sphynx 
was, amidst cabalistic rites and the outré 
costuming of the performers thereof, de- 
posited in the granite shell which consti- 
tutes the cornerstone of the first of the 
structures about which are to be grouped 
other buildings, the entire to comprise 
the first Theosophical Seminary in the 
world. 

There was present upon that occasion 
the high. priestess of the faith, the suc- 
cessor therein of the great Blavatsky, 
Mrs. Katherine A. Tingley of New York. 
She is the foundress of the college and, 


robed in symbolical vestments of purple 
silk, she was the spirit of the dedicatory 
ceremonies. E. T. Hargrove, President of 
the Theosophical Societies of Europe and 
America, was also there, decorated with 
the star-and-triangle device which means 


so much to Theosophists. There were 
many others present, notable in work and 
sympathy with the strange faith now in 
process of resurrection, it is declared, 
after almost absolute interment for over 
a thousand years. 

The scene of the celebration was fes- 
tooned with flags of the nations among 
which were twined inscriptions: “There 
is no Religion Higher than Truth,” 
“Truth, Light, Liberation for a Discour- 
aged Humanity,” and among these was 
draped the “house flag”—as a sailor would 
call it—or the purple and gold Theosoph- 
ical banner with its Solomon’s seal im- 
pressed like a rosette in a blue field. 
There was music of the vocal sort, a 
weird mystical monotone broken occa- 
sionally by pitches and halted by sudden 
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bars, and the libretto in outlandish San- 
scrit did nothing to disentangle the 
chained complexity of the notes. 

Suddenly Madam Tingley advanced and 
stretching forth her radiant right arm she 
deposited within the stone receptacle cer- 
tain literature upon the Theosophical 
movement encased in tin; then seizing a 
silver trowel she tapped the stone and de- 
claimed :— “I dedicate this stone, a perfect 
square, a fitting emblem of the perfect 
work to be done-in the temple for the 
good of humanity and the glory of the 
ancient sages.” . — 

Thereupon there arose from the cir- 
cumjacent faithful a chorus “Om-m-m” 
uniform, monotonous, long-drawn, the 
Sanscritic form of ejaculatory approval, 
older than the Hebrew. Selah of the 
psalms. Next the priestess’s hand went 
out upon some grains of corn borne with- 
in a golden urn upon a massive golden 
salver which a page had brought, the 
metal strangely chased and glittering. 
She flung the maize upon the stone and 
from another vessel of like precious ware 
she poured anointing oil and from yet a 
third came _ wine. 
While the streams 
of fiuid trickled 
down the granite 
sides a clump of 
earth was taken 
from the dish and 
this she strewed up- 
on the stone in em- 
blematic ministration 
of man’s body. Next 
an empty bottle split 
its fragile bulb upon 
the rock; its contents 
were air, emblematic 
of man’s_ breath. 
Then came living 
coals burning  in- 
cense on a gilt bra- 
zier; the gold tongs 
pinched the fire and 
laid it thither, sym- 
bolic of man’s spirit; 
and so “may these 
fires be lighted and 
may they burn for- 
ever” supplicated 
President Hargrove: 
“Om-m-m” mooed 
the company in dull 
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dirge, and the queer chant struck up 
and Sanscrit syllables and quarter notes 
ran the gamut of weird octaves, and the 
Theosophic ritual with its score had been 
impressively run. 

Speeches or sermons being then pro- 
grammed, the broadly cosmopolitan scope 
of Theosophic tolerance was manifested 
by reading from the beatitudes, Confu- 
cius, the Talmud, Buddah, Emerson and 
Thomas Carlyle. President Hargrove de- 
clared that the new college would be free 
in tuition and that several hundred apph- 
cations for scholarships had been received 
from Europe, Imdia and Japan. “Cer- 
tain students,” he said, “will be taught 
the deeper mysteries of the ancients— 
those bearing on life, and those having to 
do with death. From all this will come 
back the golden age of the world. We 
shall bring about a universal sense of 
brotherhood which will remove selfishness 
and will cause peace and love throughout 
the world.” 

The building thus consecrated is to 
serve as a refectory; it is not to be the 
principal structure of the college; that 


The Laying of the Corner Stone, February 23, 1897, for the first Theosophical 
Seminary in the World, San Diego, California. 
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structure will be called the temple and 
will be commenced a few months hence; 
it will be built of marble and cost several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The 
present edifice is to cost about thirty thou- 
sand dollars. Other buildings are yet to 
follow, the cost of the entire to be about 
five hundred thousands of dollars. 

The body of thought which will be pur- 
sued in the new coilege is that introduced 
into the United States in 1875 by Madam 
Helen P. Blavatsky, a Russian lady born 
in 1820. Opinions differ regarding the 
truth of Madam Blavatsky’s claims and 
the estimation placed upon her character. 
Some maintain that she was a being of 
the sincerest sort, of the most pious pro- 
bity; while others assert that her long so- 
journ in India equipped an inherently 
deceptive nature to idealize the feminine 
phase of the noun fakir. However such 
may be no one can read her books without 
being impressed with her forceful mind 
and the wide scope of her knowledge of 
Oriental faiths. 
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It is related that before the Madam had 
become such for the first time, she was 
one day walking in London with her 
father when she met a Hindoo with whom 
she was familiar through having fre- 
quently conversed with him in her 
dreams, but she had never before met 
him in the flesh. She essayed to recog- 
nize him, but he waved her a sign indi- 
cating that it were best rot to confer at 
that time. At a subsequent meeting he 
advised her to repair to Thibet and study 
the wisdom of the ancients, that she had 
been selected to become a great leader in 
religious thought. This we are told was 
au adept or Mahatma, a man having un- 
der control all those strange powers resi- 
dent in the human soul, the knowledge 
and conscious functioning of which con- 
stitute the profundity of the “Greater 
Mysteries” which are to be explored and 
taught in the Point Loma college. 

Theosophy, though as old as Egyptian 
dust, does not appear, prior to its intro- 
duction into the West by the exalted 


Staff at Theosophist Headquarters, Adyar, India. 
Coionel Olcott and Secretaries surrounded by Hindoo Priests. 
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Blavatsky, to have been con- 
creted into the comprehensive 
body of metaphysical postu- 
lates and psychical concepts 
which lay at the base of the 
Theosophical movement of to- 
day. Certain tenets of the 
formula appear in the teach- 
ings of Guatama Buddha; cer- 
tain others in the Brahmin 
faith and still more in the Pan- 
theistic doctrines; nevertheless 
the Theosophists tell us there 
is to-day in India, Persia, and 
Central Asia a number of per- 
sons who are adepts in the oc- 
cult and who have ‘preserved 
eclectic theosophy pure from its 
birth in the teachings of Pot- | 
Amun, an Egyptian priest, con- # 
temporaneous with the earliest — 
era of the Ptolemic dynasty, 
down to its delivery into the 
hands of Madam for the regen- 
eration of the Western World. 
Charged with this mission 
Madam certainly did appear 
in New York in the year 1875, and after 
vainly endeavoring to teach the spirit- 
ualists the science of their phenomena 
she organized with Col. H. S. Olcott, 
William Q. Judge and a dozen others, 
the first Theosophical Society of Amer- 
ica. In 1891 Mrs. Blavatsky died; but 


William Q. Judge, one of the Organizers of the first 


Theosophical Society. 


Mrs. Annie Besant, Leader of the Schism in the Theosophical Ranks. : 


the work of propaganda had in the 
prior fifteen years become so breadly ad- 
vanced that her:decease not only did not 
check the spread of the revived faith but 
excited interest in it which did much to 
accelerate its progress. Later there oc- 
curred a schism within its ranks and Mr. 
Olcott and Mrs. Annie Besant headed the 
divergent column. In 1896 there was 
organized in Boston what they call a 
“crusade around the world’”’—a com- 
pany to travel abroad and organize so- 
cieties. Those who made this trip 
were Mrs. Tingley, Mr. Hargrove, Claud 
F. Wright and wife, H. I. Patterson, 
Rev. W. Williams, Mrs. Alice L. 
Cleather and Frank M. Pierce. The 
expenses of the tour aggregated $50,- 
000 and were borne by Theosophists of 
the United States. Seventeen socie- 
ties were established in foreign parts 
as a result of this effort and it is esti- 
mated that the Theosophic member- 
ship of the world outside of the Le- 
vant is about fifteen thousand, of whom 
eight thousand are in the United States. 
The organization is particularly 
strong on the Pacific coast and, indeed, 
here might be said to be its metropolis, 
paradoxical as the fact may seem when 
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it is considered that the movement started, 
and first begun to spread, upon the oppo- 
site side of the continent. Within this 
diocese is included all the States of this 
coast and the Hawaiian islands. Within 
it are thirty-five societies having about 
five thousand members. Propaganda is 
sustained by ten periodical publications, 
one being respectively in New York, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Toronto, Dublin, Sid- 
ney, Hamburg, Paris and two in London. 

In the college at Point Loma there will 
be investigated and taught what is called 
the “Greater Mysteries.” The “Lesser 
Mysteries,” as they were practised in the 
temples at Eleusis, were simply those 
ethical and altruistic precepts which are 
now so generally disseminated as teach- 
ings of Theosophy intended to guide the 
moral conduct of its Fellows. They were 
termed “lesser” because they were public; 
but the “greater” mysteries were secret; 
their practice and pursuit were confined 
to a small body of the chosen who con- 
cealed from general inquiry both the 
theories cr concepts and their work in re- 
gard to them. Their excuse for such pro- 
cedure was that the esoteric knowledge 
of which they were possessed was too 
dangerous a power to be permitted to 
pass to the attainment of those who had 


not by a long season of the most ascetic 
probation, rendered themselves so holy 
that its use was certain to be employed 
only in the most altruistic benefits. Still 
there were those imbued with all worldly 


selfishness and desire who, by inuring 
themselves somewhat to the ascetic dis- 
cipline of the adepts, did develop their 
psychical parts to an acquisition of a de- 
gree of the powers possessed by the 
masters; and these persons using the at- 
tainment to the ends of greed, were 
krown as “Brothers of the Shadow” or 
“Dugpas,” and their practices were called 
“Black Magic.” 

Of what, then, the occult phase of The- 
osophy consists is the knowledge and use 
of those qualities resident in that vast 
and mysterious sub-conscious realm of 
the human soul of which, in one form or 
another, we have inklings, of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence and definiteness of 
character, to attest the verity of the psy- 
chical nature of their source and to group 
them under various heads. Among these 
heads may be mentioned Clairvoyance— 
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ability to see through matter and at great 
distances; Clairaudience, the same power 
as regards hearing; Telepathy,—thought 
transference; Psychometry—the ability to 
read the history of matter with which the 
adept or psychic is brought into contact; 
this alleged power proceeds upon the 
theory that all matter is incased in 
etheric waves which are impressed with 
every act which has occurred in reference 
to it; that these waves are analogous to 
“thought ether” and that they can as such 
reach the human brain and reproduce 
their impressions there. It is a finely 
spun theory, but such, it might be said, 
are all esoteric notions, for they are the 
converse of the materialistic, and of them 
all nothing is more mystifying than that 
head called Disintegration. This is the 
ability to transport matter by disseminat- 
ing its atoms into their primal ether and 
so directing it to the spot where it is to be 
conveyed, then condensing the ether, thus 
restoring the thing or article entire and in 
“apparent good condition.” This power is 
said to be quite commonly exercised by 
adepts, and it is claimed that Madam 
Blavatsky, who was such in some degree, 
frequently resorted to its use. It is com- 
monly claimed to be employed at spiritual- 
istic sittings and in her book “There 1s 
no Death,” Mrs. Florence Marryat de- 
clares that while at such a seance her fur 
cape was in that manner whisked away 
by.a “spirit” to be ‘stfsequently returned 
seemingly whole, but with the hair so 
loose that it soon fell away from the hide 
and the wrap was useless. 

Hypnotism, the Theosophist claims, is 
a psychical fact belonging to the domain 
of the occult, but which an adept would 
rarely use, since it means the supplanting 
of the will of the subject with that of the 
operator, thus compelling him to obey his 
commands. It is different from telepathy, 
or thought transference, for in this there 
is but a suggestion conveyed to the mind 
of the subject and his will is left free to 
act upon it or not. Faith healing or 
“Christian Science,” they declare to be but 
a form of self hypnotism. 

For a man to be able to lie down in his 
bed in San Francisco and without incon- 
venience disentangle his inner self from 
the physical integumen with which it is 
ercased, proceed instantly to London, 
move the mind of some one there to do his 
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E. T. Hargrove, President Theosophical Society of America. 


will, observe that he does it, then return 
to his body and resume it, al! within a 
few minutes, is a power which if it exists 
at all, is dangerous indeed, as the Theoso- 
phists well say, if it is to be actuated by 
persons who would employ it to the 
furtherance of their own selfish ends. 
But the development of these powers, 
appurtenant to every human soul and 
which are held in abeyance only by the 
grasp of the irresponsive matter of the 
body which refuses to function them, are 
not to be alone the subjects of the scho- 


lastic course at the Point Loma college. 
The Theosophists’ conception of the Uni- 
verse, Time, and Man himself is to form 
not a small share of the themes of study. 
As regards the earth they have a most 
remarkable theory. They hold that be- 
sides this there are six other earths or 
globes incident to this visible one “that 
are not on the same plane of objectivity 
as our earth is, therefore we cannot see 
them.” They are said to be entirely dif- 
ferent from our planet, however, and are 
upon different planes of space. It is of- 
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fered that one in a dream state is not on 
the same plane as he is in his waking 
state, and for that matter the soul of an 
animal is not upon the same plane as that 
of a man, though both their bodies are 
ou the physical earth. Upon such hy- 
pothesis the conception of these seven 
planetary planes are built; yet only four 
of them are defined; the others appear to 
feather out too thin to attain even defi- 
niteness and a name. The theory of 
their existence seems to have been 
reached by analogy rather than from any 
logic satisfactory to the mind. This 
finesse is accentuated when they tell us 
that “each plane has its own objectivity 
and subjectivity, its own space and time, 
its own consciousness and set of senses.’* 

But the crowning complexity of the 
Theosophic theology is man himself. in 
this contemplation Darwin’s doctrine of 
evolution of the species stands like a mole 
hill to a mountain. Man is an evolution 
from “elementals” to “Atma.” There are 
three degrees of him below the plane of 
his physical existence; yet as he stands 
upon the earth to-day, a member of any 
but the savage races, he is an ego reincar- 
nated, who has had many previous earth 
lives, who will yet have many more. 


Again the septenary theory is invoked. 
Sanscrit is resorted to for supply of 
names, and we are told that the first prin- 
ciple of man is Sthula-Sarira which means 
his physical body. Prana, or the life prin- 
ciple is next, and this is invested by 


Linga Sharira, the astral body. Then 
comes Kama-rupa, the seat of the animal 
desires and passions. This is the centre 
of the animal man where lies the line of 
demarcation which separates the mortal 
man from the immortal entity. 

The above principles are called the 
“Lower Quartenary.” “The Upper Im- 
perishable Triad” is as follows:— 

Manas, mind, intelligence. Buddhi, the 
spiritual soul, the vehicle of the pure 
universal spirit. Atma, spirit which is 
one with the Absolute and is a radiation 
from it. This Supreme Quality is synon- 
ymous with God and is claimed to be an 
entity which falls upon all alike; it is the 
basis for the Theosophic doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood of the humans. Buddi 
appears to be the body or the vessel in 


1 Key to Theosophy, by H. P. Blavatsky, p. 89. 
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which this is contained as Kama-rupa 1s 
tke sheath of Manas and as the astral is 
the capsule of Life, or the body the 
vehicle which contains them all. All 
these principles, they say, are not to be 
treated as “skins to be peeled off like 
skins of an onion,” for all save the body, 
life and the astral eidolon, which sever- 
ally disperse at death, are “simply aspects 
atd states of consciousness.” “There is 
but one real man, enduring through the 
cycle of life and immortal in essence if 
not in form, and this is Manas the mind- 
man, or embodied consciousness.” 

When man dies his principles pass 
trough various states of being. His 
body, the life quality and the astral all 
disintegrate together and he is done with 
them forever. There is yet the animal 
body called Kama-rupa and this has as- 
similated somewhat of instinct or else 
from Manas and the higher principles. 
This animal soul then resides for a time 
in a place called Kama-loka. This is the 
harbor of all animal souls of whatever 
kind whether of man or beast. Here 
they exist for a period, then die. We are 
noz told what becomes of the essences of 
the animals, but the humans pass out of 
their Kama-lokic bodies to another place 
called Devachan... But they leave behind 
them in Kama-loka their bodies which are 
called shells, and these, strange to say, 
diift about over their own domain and 
perform the most curious pranks. They 
contain the impress of the individual’s 
earth life, and it is these, the Theoso- 
phists tell us, which appear at spiritualis- 
tic seances, entering the medium and 
using her vitality to utter gibberish. They 
tell us, too, that these shells are entered 
by elements who thus ride into the bodies 
of mediums and mystify the audiences of 
“circles.” 

After man leaves Kama-loka his essence 
passes into Devachan. He may have re- 
mained in Kama-loka a hundred years; his 
shell there may last a thousand years be- 
fore it disintegrates into ether. Devachan 
is described as being a place of bliss, a 
paradise. Here all his earthly desires are 
fulfilled, all his earthly hopes rewarded. 
He is surrounded by images of his 
earthly friends which he thinks are reali- 
ties and no deception which can yield him 
pleasure is omitted. He seems to experi- 
ence much that unending round of agree- 
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able sensations conceived to be possible 
only to the healthy millionaire. In 
Devachan he continues about fifteen hun- 
dred years at the end of which time he 
may pass one of two ways. He may re- 
ircarnate; that is, he may enter the body 
of a child about to be born upon the 
earth, and so come to live another life 
upon the terrestrial plane. If he does 
this then his trouble begins. Here it is 
that the law of Karma, which means sim- 
[ly effect from a preceding cause, begins 
to assert itself. The impressions which 
his previous earth lives have made upon 
his ego have become assimilated and are 
row present in the new born being in the 
form of character. He may be a great 
genius in music or the arts, according to 
tle line of thought or action upon which 
he has exerted himself in his past earth 
lives; and he may have the instincts of a 
pervert, if he may previously have per- 
mitted his moral weakness to influence 
his thoughts and conduct. 

With this character which is simply in- 
ate disposition or tendency, the new born 
nan must undertake the trials and strug- 
gles of another life, must choose his gal- 
axy of ideals and keep his eye upon them, 
and strive as he progresses to disentangle 
himself from the meshes which weight 
him down. Experience, the accumulation 
of new impressions is the purpose of his 
mission here, we are told, whereby in his 
next earth life he is enabled to come upon 
the scene of physical action endowed 
with greater gifts and a higher moral na- 
ture than was the case with his character 
at the start of his present life. 

But if the ego in Devachan shall have, 
through his frequent earth lives, attained 
holiness, he may at the end of his period 
in that place, pass on to yet another re- 
gion. He may go into Nirvana. In this 
state he is amalgamated with the Abso- 
lute, the all pervading spirit; he loses his 
conscious individuality and thenceforth 
he becomes a part of the amorphous, om- 
niscient Divine Essence. But one entitled 
to pass into Nirvana may nevertheless, if 
he elects, reincarnate and come again 
among earthly men. Should he do so he 
carries supreme powers into his earthly 
structure and lives a sort of divine mor- 
tal. Such they tell us, are the Mahatmas 
—meaning great soul—the highest of the 
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adepts; and many of these beings are 
claimed, to-exist at present in India and 
other parts of the Orient. True, the Kng- 
lish Society for Psychical Research has 
taken pains to deny these asseverations of 
the fact of extraordinary extant human 
beings, the denial based upon the report 
of a person sent to India to investigate; 
but the Theosophists say the Mahatmas 
act no differently from other persons and, 
save the adepts, none know of their iden- 
tity or their powers. These Mahatmas, it 
is claimed, are allwise and allseeing. 
Their sole purpose in life is to benefit hu- 
man beings and to assist mankind in its 
progress toward Nirvana. They do this 
br inspiring minds with suggestions 
mede through telepathy. The college in 
California, it is given out, is to be under 
their immediate charge, though it is not 
believed any one of them may appear 
there in person; yet they, by their powers, 
will define its course and direct its con- 
duct. 

Such then is the dogma of Theosophy, 
and such is the character of teachings 
which is to engage that faculty of a dozen 
teachers and those three hundred or more 
students who will within, a. month or two 
enter into study at Point Loma. They will 
explore the vast accumulation of reli- 
gious learning of the Orient concealed, as 
much of it is, in languages long since 
dead and buried, and they will exhume 
the wisdom of the stored thought of ages 
which had expired before the Christian 
era was born. Those of the initiates who 
desire to become adepts will engage a 
regime of the most severe asceticism. They 
must remain celibates for physiological 
reasons. They must subscribe to a purely 
vegetable diet and abjure the taste of 
wines or liquors, and to these dietetics 
they must adhere throughout life. The 
physical body must be toned to obstruct 
the action of the higher principles in tne 
very slightest degree compatible with its 
retention as a vesture. 

I do not suppose there has ever lived in 
the Occident a man who has_ subjected 
himself to this severe discipline for any 
purpose whatever and we may, therefore, 
be unable at present to imagine how 
these Point Loma novitiates may appear 
when they become advanced in their stua- 
ies. 
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‘Jesus taught the people from the shores of the Sea of Galilee.’’ 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME* 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


THE DEEPENING HOSTILITY OF THE RABBIS 


Levi-Matthew Called—Matthew Makes a Feast—Plucking Corn and Healing a Withered 
Hand on the Sabbath—Along the Shore of Galilee—The Twelve Chosen. 


T was still early summer, about two 
months after Jesus began His work in 
Galilee. Following the cure of the 

paralytic, Peter’s courtyard became ut- 
terly inadequate for the vast gatherings 
that hung upon Jesus’ steps, and taking 
the best meeting-place Capernaum af- 
forded, the Master resorted to the wide 
level beach along the sea. Here on the 
open shore, away from the noise of the 
town and outside the cell-like walls of the 
narrow streets the popular young teacher 
taught daily. 

The meeting-place seems to have been 
just beyond the harbor of the town, and 
the road thither led Jesus past the booth 
of the custom officer or the tax collector. 
At this time the tax-collectors in Pales- 
tine were appointed directly from Rome 
and they were responsible only to tne 
Roman government. The taxes were no 
longer farmed through a corporation of 
Roman middlemen; and more than ever 
now the collector was regarded as the 
agent of oppression and the enemy of the 
people. Roman taxes were a galling bur- 
den in every province, but nowhere quite 
so heavy and so hated as in Palestine. 
The Jews chafed under Gentile rule; to 
pay tribute to any but Jehovah, to render 


* This serial began in the November number, 1896. 


unto Ceesar what did not belong to 
Ceesar, violated the foundation principles 
of their religion, their very instincts and 
traditions. 

The exactions of the tax-collectors 
were cruel and tyrannous beyond endur- 
ance, especially those of the collectors 
who had to do with the ships; these were 
the most extortionate and detested. The 
tax-gatherer or publican was justly the 
most hated and contemned name in Pal- 
estine. A Jew who would so far sell his 
country as to become a publican was 
rightly regarded as an oppressor, a thief 
and a traitor. He was religiously un- 
clean, shunned and loathed by his fellows 
and, the Scribes taught, was accursed 
of God almost beyond repentance and 
salvation. 

Capernaum was a border city and the 
publican at the custom-house levied toll 
upon all merchandise that passed here 
between the territories of the two Herods. 
His duties were not small, for here ran 
the great caravan road from Damascus, 
over which passed an immense commerce 
from the East, westward throughout Pal- 
estine and to the ports on the Mediterra- 
rean; and beside he collected duties from 
the boats that landed their fish and the 
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The Feast in the House of Levi. 


produce from across the sea of Galilee at 
the harbor in front of him. 

It was a certain Levi or Matthew, who 
was the official of the customs in Caper- 
naum. As a publican he was. especially 
hated for he was one of the class that col- 
lected from the ships. For several days 
now he had seen Jesus pass his booth and 
perhaps he had listened to Him along the 
shore; certainly he had heard Him in the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath, and though he 
knew himself shunned like a leper, by the 


priests and religious teachers, he somce-- 


how felt strongly drawn toward this ear- 
nest, simple-minded Jesus of Nazareth. 
He longed to be spoken to by this Man; 
he yearned to be looked upon once more 
with friendly eyes; he began to hate his 
social ostracism; and especially did he 
wish to be admitted into the circle of this 
man’s followers. But Jesus was a 
Rabbi, and the very beauty of His doc- 
trine, the very purity of His character 
would turn Him all the more with loath- 
ing from one so detested and lost as a 
publican. So thought Matthew. He was 
taught by the Rabbis that between him 
and salvation there was a gulf of repent- 
arce almost impossible to cross. Jesus 
read the whole story upon the official’s 
face. Of all men this publican was just 
the man for whom the Messiah had come, 
and, stopping for a moment on His way, 
Jesus looked far down into his soul where 
longing for righteousness and hope and 
peace lay buried under the weight of Rab- 
binic bigotry, prejudice and pride, and 
said to him, “Follow me.” 


Judaism passing, saw Matthew, the 
publican, the sinner, and in disgust hur- 
ried by; Christianity passing, saw Mat- 
thew, the publican, the sinner, but saw 
also the man, and stopping, called, and 
the man responded. Joyously Matthew 





From the drawing by Alex. Bida. 
Christ Healing the Man with the Withered Hand. 
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closed his accounts with Cesar, turned 
over his position of wealth to another, 
ard joined Jesus, to become henceforth 
one of the Twelve, a follower of Him 
who had no place where to lay His head, 
and the first man to write down the 
Saviour’s words. From a hated, degraded 
collector of customs in Capernaum, Mat- 
thew is called to become an author of the 
Bible, a Christian teacher to the whole 
world. 


MATTHEW MAKES A FEAST. 

It was incredible; Matthew, the publican 
called as a disciple of this new Teacher’ 
Perhaps nothing that Jesus had yet done 
or said roused so much surprise and 
anger, nor so much joy as this call of the 
publican. It was distinctly a new, a start- 
ling departure, the most advanced posi- 
tion Jesus had taken. It marked the be- 
ginning of what was almost a new reli- 
gious era. The Kingdom of God is thrown 
cpen by this act, to publicans and sin- 
ners; lines of religious cast are obliter- 
ated; walis of Rabbinic exclusiveness are 
levelled; pride, prejudice, the shallow 
piety of ceremonialism, the narrow limits 
of traditionalism, the deadness of literal- 
ism swept aside; and salvation, full and 
free, offered, not to the Levitically. clean, 
the seed of Abraham, but to the spirit- 
ually receptive, the children of the uni- 
versal Father. 

An event so signal, so meaningful, 
called for more than a usual acknowledg- 
ment; and Matthew made a feast in 
honor of Jesus, to celebrate the call. All 
the publicans in the region round about 
were invited, and with them were in- 
cluded “sinners’’—not necessarily the 
worst classes, but men from the multi- 
tudes of the poor and ignorant and those, 
who, for a hundred other reasons, were 
proscribed by the Rabbis. And Jesus, the 
Messiah, sat at meat with this company. 
Nothing had so thoroughly alienated the 
Rabbinists as this call of Matthew; it cut 
off all hope of a following from them; but 
Jesus already knew that nothing could be 
expected from them; and now so far 
traverses the prejudices of even the com- 
mon people as to eat with sinners. This 
was revolutionary, and must have ap- 
peared even to the chosen disciples as 
dangerous if not, indeed, unwise and mis- 
taken. They sat with Him at the table, 
for they would not be separated from 
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Him now, even at the risk of ceremonial 
uncleanness, but certainly they were not 
happy eating with these outcasts and de- 
filed. 

The Scribes readily divined the feelings 
of the disciples and made the most of this 
opportunity. Of course they were at the 
feast—not eating at the table nor under 
the defiled roof of a publican, but near 
enough to spy out all that was going on. 
They followed the track of Jesus now 
with the persistence of sleuth-hounds; 
and they were rewarded to-day with a 
second breach of the Law as part of the 
evidence with which they would finally 
condemn Him to death. First He had 
blasphemed; now He eats with sinners 
and is guilty of ceremonial uncleanness. 
Cunningly the Scribes make their objec- 
ticn to this fellowship with sinners, not 
to Jesus Himself, for they knew He 
weuld worst them in argument, but to the 
disciples who were already doubtful as to 
the propriety of eating with the unclean. 
If the Scribes could convince the disci- 
ples that their Master had overreached 
Himself, these new followers might be 
turned away and the cause of Jesus ef- 
fectually hindered. 

But the Master left the disciples no 
chance for argument; He ‘answered for 
them and Himself with words that 
silenced the carping critics and let in a 
fiood of new light upon the character of 
Tlis great mission. “They that are whole 
have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick: I came not to call the righteous 
but sinners,’ He replied, adding, “Go 
learn what that means which is written 
iu your Scriptures, ‘I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.’ ” 

To have learned what the prophet 
raeant by “mercy and not sacrifice’ the 
Scribes would have had to unlearn all 
they knew. It was not the blood of 
beasts; it was not mercy that reckoned 
itself meritorious sacrifice, that God cared 
fer; but a love for Him that conde- 
scended and endured and suffered, and 
ealled its sufferings not sacrifice, but a 
privilege anda joy. They had never 
learned Christ’s interpretation of these 
words, and they failed utterly to under- 
stand how love to God and religious zeal 
could prompt one to mingle thus with sin- 
ners. It was the poor, the needy, the 
sick, the consciously guilty, those who 
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St. Bartholomew. 


would seek for and welcome salvation, 
that Jesus came to call to the Kingdom. 
His Kingdom is one of grace; the sole fit- 
ness for which is conscious need of its 
benefits; entrance into which is by spirit- 
val receptivity through faith. None are 
to be forced in; the self-righteous and 
self-satisfied are not compelled to receive 
its gifts. 

Jesus had hardly silenced the Scribes, 
when some disciples of the imprisoned 
Baptist, who were much troubled at see- 
ing Jesus feasting, asked Him: ‘‘Why_do 
we and the Pharisees fast often, but Thy 
disciples, the disciples of the very Mes- 
siah in such dark days as these, fast not?” 
This is the third breach of the Law. Evi- 
dence is fast accumulating against Him. 
To these discouraged and half enlightened 
followers of John, Jesus replies in a strik- 
ing way that*now becomes characteristi- 
cally His own. 
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Did they not re- 
member that John’s 
lust testimony to 
Jesus was that He 
was the Bridegroom? 
Did they not know 
that Rabbinic law 
suspended even its 
strictest ordinance of 
fasting and made 
the marriage-week 
one of pure _ fes- 
tivity, that all 
mourning and even 
preyers were  ban- 
ished from _ that 
week? If John had 
thus pointed to 
Jesus as the Bride- 
groom, should they, 
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the disciples of 
Jehn, expect “the 
sons of the bride- 
chamber” to fast, 
while the’ Bride- 
grcom owas7- with 
them? No, but 
the time will come, 
He says—pointing 


for the first time 
to His death—when 
they shall fast. 
Then with a meta- 
phor that only Jesus 
could have _ used, 
He tells them that His teaching and truth 
is a garment entirely new, and not the 
old garment of Judaism whose rents and 
holes He was trying to patch with new 
cloth. John was trying to patch up the 
old worn-out robe of Judaism with new 
fastings and increased vigor of ceremony; 
Jesus had brought an entirely new gar- 
ment, which must be worn in place of the 
old robe and not to be torn up for patches. 
“My truth,” He says, “is new wine, and 
it can not be contained in the old bottles, 
it must have forms, but forms fitted. for 
it, new and elastic. : 

Christianity could no more have. been 
put back into the narrow forms of 
Judaism, than a wide-branching oak can 
be put back into the shell of the acorn. 
So much larger is the spirit of religion 
than religious forms! 
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PLUCKING CORN AND HEALING A WITH- 
ERED HAND ON THE SABBATH. 

In considering these two important 
events in this place we may or we may 
not be following the actual order of their 
occurrence. Evidently here, as so often, 
the Evangelists have not attempted se- 
quence, as to time, but have brought to- 
gether in one group a series of incidents 
alike in their character and general bear- 
ing. The Gospels, together, are not a 
biography of Jesus but a history of the 
development, or better, of the founding of 
His Kingdom. The subject of this group 
of incidents, part of which we have just 
studied, the rest of which we are now to 
consider, is the growing hostiltiy of the 
Pharisaic party to Jesus. That hostility 
culminates in these two Sabbath contro- 
versies. 
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Some time after Matthew’s feast—it 
must have been in May or June, as the 
wheat was ripe for harvest,—the Master 
and His disciples went out through the 
corn-fields on a Sabbath. The fields must 
have been in the near vicinity of Uaper- 
naum, not over two thousand paces away, 
foi the Pharisees followed Him, and two 
thousand paces was the limit of a Sabbath 
journey. They, the Pharisees, stayed of 
course within the bounds of the Law. 
Doubtless these malignant spies followed 
to see if Jesus would break this prohibi- 
tion of the Law, but saw instead, a breach 
ter thousand fold more flagrant and 
heinous. The disciples were hungry, and 
pushing their way through the standing 
wheat plucked the heads, rubbed off the 
chaff in their hands and ate. It would 


have been perfectly lawful on any other 


From the statues by Thorwaldsen. 
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From the drawing of Gustav Doré. 
Christ and His Disciples in the Cornfield on the Sabbath. 


day, but on the Sabbath, the dogging, 
conspiring Scribes saw a gross infringe- 
ment of the Law of Sabbath rest. 

We can only measure the anger of the 
Scribes and how strong a case this gave 
them against Jesus by remembering that 
the Sabbath Law was fundamental in 
Phariseeism. So painfully had they 
divided it that it had become a grievous 
-turden; and so terribly had they exagger- 
ated its importance that a wanton viola- 
tion of its slightest prohibition was pun- 
ishable with death. A large part of the 
deadly hostility to Jesus sprang out of 
His attitude toward the Sabbath Law. 
The preservation of this commandment 
io do no work on the Sabbath had devel- 
oped into a passion, a mania, with the 
Pharisees. It was the idol of their wor- 
ship. They hedged it round from all pos- 
sible violence by innumerable chafing, 
petty and absurd restrictions, and prohi- 
bitions as incongruous to the ends they 
sought to attain as they were multitudi- 
nous and burdensome. 








=| They taught, that the Sab- 
=| bath was as eternal as 
=| Heaven and was observed 
= =|in Heaven by the dngels and 
{even by the Sabbatical River 
==|of the Holy City which 
==| ceased its flow on that day 
=| to rest. Even the tortures of 
= | Gehenna were intermitted en 
[| the Sabbath; and as it was 
kept inviolate in Heaven and 
in Hell it must be kept on 
earth; so, taught the Phari- 
sees, Israel, the nation, was 
called into being for that sole 
purpose—the keeping of the 
Sabbath on Earth. It was 
the proud boast of these 
sirict legalists that they suf- 
fered all manner of incon- 
venience and loss among 
heathen nations for the Sab- 
bath’s sake; and that rather 
than break the Law they had 
uffered themselves to be 
captured and killed and had 
even allowed Jerusalem to be 
| taken by the enemy. The 
i Sabbath Law was designed 
to make the day a rest day 
in that no work was to be 
done, and to make it a holy 
and a happy day for worship 
and festivity—the day for which the other 
six were lived,—but the intolerable laws 
of the Rabbis had thwarted both ends. 
They made it a sacred duty to put on the 
best robe and have a festal meal on the 
Sabbath, but prohibited as unlawful all 
cooking, even the building or extinguish- 
ing of a fire. There was just one excep- 
tion to the all-inclusive prohibitions of 
this Law—when a man’s life required 
labor. A man was to keep the Command- 
ments that he might live, but if in. keep- 
ing them he lose his life their end was 
defeated, hence when life actually was 
at stake, the Law was superseded, 
though some of the more vigorous would 
rot concede even this. 

We can now understand the import of 
the Scribes’ taunting accusation as they 
pointed to the disciples and said to Jesus, 
“Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day 
that which is not lawful?’ . Not lawful, 
because the disciples in plucking. the 
heads of wheat, broke the prohibition 
against reaping on the Sabbath, and in 
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rubbing out the grains from the chaff 
they broke the prohibition against thresh- 
ing. 

Jesus turns to his disciples’ defence, 
and answers the malicious Legalists from 
their own Law. “Have ye not read’— 
the irony of it!—‘“ye professors and 
teachers of the Law, how David you: 
saint and pattern, when he fied from Saul, 
hungered, entered the Temple, he and his 
followers, and ate the shewbread, 
which is lawful only for priests to eat?” 
Of course they had read it, and they 
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knew that David was blameless because 
the higher necessity of life superseded all 
ceremonial obligations of the Law, and 
uLey stood hushed and beaten before the 
Master who was allowing His disciples to 
Go no more than David had done, who 
was in no sense violating the Law that 
required mercy and not sacrifice. 

But Jesus continued: ‘And have ye not 
read in your Law, how the Priests work 
in the Temple and profane the Sabbath 
without guilt, because the Sabbath is a 
rest day for worship and the needs of 


From the painting by Bartolome Murillo. 


St. James. 
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God’s service—the Temple’s needs—are 
greater than the literal construction of 
the Sabbath Law, for they are the very 
ervds of that Law? Then, if ministering 
in the Temple is not breaking the Law, 
neither is the conduct of my disciples, for 
they are here in God’s service and are 
deing a higher work than the Priests in 
the Temple, for there is One here who is 
greater than the Temple.’ Then He 
added: “The Sabbath was made for man 
not man for the Sabbath: so that the Son 
vf Man is Lord even of the Sabbath.” 
The Scribes were silenced by their own 
Law; but we, by the authority of the 
Lord of the Sabbath were forever freed 
from the narrow, ceremonial obligations 
of the dead letter of the Law, into tue 
larger, realer obligations to remember the 
Law and keep it holy in the essence of its 
spirit. Jesus came, not to destroy but to 
fulfil the Law of Moses; and He did it in 
the case of the Law of the Sabbath, here, 
when, as the arbiter of man’s needs, in- 
terpreting the spirit of the Law, He 
broadened it from a Jewish ceremonial 
obligation into a universal human need, 
saying: “The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” | Whatever 


ministers to the highest needs of man 
may be done in the name of the Lord of 


the Sabbath, and is in harmony with the 
spirit of the Sabbath Law. 

This failure of. the Scribes to convict 
Jesus of Sabbath breaking only strength- 
ened their determination to find Him 
guilty of the crime and have Him publicly 
condemned to death. They found their 
chance on the follewing Sabbath. Public 
favor was still strongly on the side 
of Jesus and any open violence on the 
part of the Scribes would have been use- 
less and dangerous; but these spies had 
already lodged their cavils in the minds 
of many and the leaven was beginning to 
work. Jesus had blasphemed. He had 
eaten with publicans; His disciples had 
broken the custom of fasting; and now if 
He could be openly accused of profaning 
the Sabbath even the multitude could 
offer no resistance to His being put to 
death. 

The Sabbath came, and Jesus, as usual, 
took charge of the services in the Syna- 
gogue. The Scribes were there on the 
front seats, with their snare set. Wither 
by agréement, or by a well-arranged plan 
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they had brought a man with a withered 
hand into the Synagogue, and pushed 
him up toward the front where he could 
not fail to be seen by Jesus. They knew 
what Jesus would do. He could not see 
disease and misery without relieving it. 
If He healed this man it would be a vio- 
tation of the Law, which said only to 
save a man’s life might one work on the 
Sabbath. 

Jesus reads their purpose in their dark 
vicious faces; He sees the man with the 
withered hand whom they are pushing 
into His presence; and He steps into the 
lists with His enemies. ‘Stand forth,’ 
He commanded; and the afflicted man 
came out in front of the platform where 
every eye was riveted upon him. Then 
searching the very blackness of their 
hating hearts He put their own question 
to them, but in such a way that they 
were dumb before it. 

“What man of you, so poor that he have 
oily one sheep, if that sheep fall into a 
pit on the Sabbath will not lay hold on 
it and lift it out?’ and He paused for 
their answer; but they sere speechless. 
“How much better then is a man than a 
sheep! Does your Law command to save 
life or to kill? to do good, or to do evil?” 
aud they could answer him not a word. 
For a moment a storm of conflicting pas- 
sions raged in the Saviour’s breast: 
anger at their vicious, sinister purposes; 
grief at their hardness of heart; but it 
broke instantly into the broad beautiful 
light of infinite compassion for the needy 
man, and He said, “Stretch forth thy 
hand.” Forth came the right hand, un- 
touched by the Saviour, but strong and 
bnew, restored by the power of His word. 

Before their eyes the Master had done 
what they hoped He would do, but not 
as they hoped He would do it. The most 
faraticalPharisee could not possibly con- 
strue that healing into a breach of the 
Law. No one could claim a mere spoken 
word to be a_ violation. Baffled, cha- 
grined and maddened, the spies left the 
Synagogue and in their defeat and bitter 
liate, they even took council with their 
hitherto despised enemies, the Herodians, 
lew they might bring Jesus speedily to 
death. Opposition and hatred among 
the leaders. of the people with this 
reached a climax. The Pharisees of 
Judza, the Herodians of Galilee—enemies 
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oi each other—now combine against a 
ecemmon enemy and plot for the death of 
the Saviour. 

ALONG THE SHORE OF GALILEE. 

The Pharisees and Herodians no longer 
concealed their intentions toward Jesus, 
and He, aware of their evil designs, with- 
drew from Capernaum to an uninhabited 
place along the seashore. Perhaps, too, 
He needed more room for the increasing 
multitudes than even the shore by the 
wharf of the city gave Him, for now, it 
appears, that from every quarter of Pales- 
tine and from surrounding provinces the 
people gathered about this new Teacher 
whose fame resounded far beyond the 
borders of His own country. So great 
were these throngs that Jesus was forced 
io have a boat wait upon Him, from 
which, after healing the diseased, He 
might preach to them along the shore. 

But the number was increasing beyond 
His power to control. Caravans of pil- 
grims bringing every manner of disease, 
poured after Him from over every high- 
way; and across the Sea of Galilee, ship- 
loads of sick came from the lands to the 
East. The healing was now sorely hinder- 
ing the teaching and the Master sought 
to lessen the numbers who should be 
brought to Him by enjoining silence on 
all who were cured; but that failed to 
check the tide. 

It was at this time, feeling the need of 
assistance, or, perhaps, fearing His ene- 
mies would cut Him off before the foun- 
dations of the Kingdom could be firmly 
laid in the heart of these fickle crowds, 
that Jesus called His followers about 
Him and chose from among them Twelve, 
“that they should be with Him and that 
He might send them forth to preach.” 


THE TWELVE CHOSEN. 


On the evening preceding the choice of 
the Twelve and the Sermon on the 
Mount, Jesus returned to Capernaum as 
was His wont after a day with the people 
along the shore, but instead of sleeping, 
He waited until it grew dark, then, un- 


observed, took His way through the 
streets of Capernaum out to one of the 
neighboring hills or mountains where He 
spent the night alone in prayer.. Again 
we gee our Lord withdrawing from men, 
spending the long night among the silent 
hills in deep and prolonged prayer, as 
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preparation for some important act—the 
choosing of the Twelve. 

He told them where they should find 
Him and in the morning all His more 
earnest disciples resorted to the appointed 
place and here from the number He 
called Twelve “whom also He named 
Apostles.” 

Who were the Twelve, so solemnly 
chosen, who, as we now see, were so 
pewerfully to shape the destinies of men 
in all subsequent time? Seven of the 
number we have already met—Andrew, 
Simon, John and James—as far back as 
the day after the temptations in the 
wilderness, when they followed Jesus 
from Bethabara; Philip and Nathanael— 
Bartholomew a day later; and Levi-Mat- 
thew only a few days back. Of the five 
others—Thomas,. Simon the Canaanite, 
James the son of Alphzeus, Thaddeus, 
and Judas Iscariot, we know nothing. 
Simon, Peter and Andrew were brothers; 
James and John were brothers; Thad- 
dus (ok Judas Lebbzeus) was the 
brother of James the son of Alpheeus, and 
ot Simon the Canaanite, and these three 
were cousins of Christ, since their father, 
Alphzeus or Clopas was the brother of 
Joseph; and Andrew and -Peter were 
cousins of Christ for their mother Salome 
was the sister of the Virgin. Thus five of 
the Twelve were from the family of 
Jesus. In temperament, disposition, oc- 
cupation and thought the twelve were 
representative men: fishermen, a zealot, 
a publican and a scholar were among 
them. Eleven were Galileans; Judas 
Iscariot, the “man of Kerioth,” a town in 
Judah was the only one of Judzan 
origin, and he was the betrayer. 

The Twelve were chosen that “they 
rmaight be with Him.” He wanted to in- 
struct these in the principles of his King- 
dom, to have them hear all His public 
teaching, and in private to expound more 
fully and make clear all His meaning. 
He wrote no books—the only line of His 
writing spoken of was written with His 
finger in the sand—but the hearts of these 
Twelve were to be His pages and on them 
He now intends to write His infinite 
revelations in characters that can be read 
of all men through all time. And these 
Twelve He will send forth, that, when 
His voice is still they shall continue to 
preach—Him. . 














the Crusaders points to a mountain called 
“Horns of Hattin” on the road to Naza- 
reth, two or three hours’ walk from 
Capernaum, as the mount upon which 
Jesus spent this lonely night in prayer, 
preparatory to His choice of the Twelve, 
and as the place where He delivered the 
discourse, known to us as the “Sermon 
on the Mount.” The two horn-like heights 
at each end of the mountain rise about 
sixty feet above the broad plain or body 
of the mountain between them, and this 
plateau, and the heights, easily acces- 
sible from the plains below, meet per- 
fectly the requirements of Luke’s account 
of the scene. 

Upon one of these heights Jesus passed 
tke long, dark hours of the night alone 
and in prayer, and when the early dawn 
of the midsummer day broke, hither, at 
His request, came His disciples, and He 
chose the Twelve. Meantime the new 
day had fully come and the multitudes 
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A tradition as far back as the days of 
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who had gathered in Capernaum, learning 
where He had gone, began to stream out 
to the mountain. It was a mixed and 
heterogeneous crowd, from the cities 
along the Lake, from Jerusalem and 
Judza, and even from distant Tyre and 
Sidon. The people had learned that, not 
His word and touch only, but merely to 
teuch Him meant cure, and all pressed 
eagerly up the grassy slopes of the hill to 
get near Him. 

As they assembled upon the level place 
at the foot of the peak, Jesus descended 
to minister to their many physical needs, 
and having healed them all, bade them 
sit while He reascended the height a little 
way; and here, gathering His disciples at 
His feet, He seated Himself, after the 
manner of Jewish teachers, and under the 
open sky, spake to this listening throng 
as never man spake; and His words have 
come down to us im the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

(To be continued.) 





TWO LOVE LETTERS 


I remember when I was a red cheeked boy 
Before I iad learned to write, 

How a soft hand guided my chubby fist, 
As it moved on the paper white, 

And I knew I was writing a letter of love 
That some one would understand 
Because I had faith in the fingers warm 
That guided my untrained hand. 


And now I am seated before my desk 

With another letter te write; 

To a blue-eyed maiden I seek to tell 

A wonderful secret tonight, 

And though I am weak in the phrases of 
love 

And have no fair words at command 

I know that my darling will comprehend, 

Tor Cupid %& guiding my hand. 

Ellis Parker Butler. 











































AN OLD COAST IDYL 


BY VIRGINIA QUITMAN McNEALUS 


E was a mild old man, yet a good 
H deal of fire still lingered in his 

black eyes with the snowy thatch 
above. He wore the blue blouse of his 
people; the only thing that indicated the 
sea-faring man, were the brass hoops in 
his withered old ears. It was when he 
began to talk that one got a whiff of the 
salt sea; not the bleak sea where the gales 
blow big guns and tear all sentiment out 
of the heart of the storm, but the soft 
gulf breeze that seems to bring with it 
the rustle of palms and the glint of sun- 
light on waves that rock as to a cradle 
song. 

It was long ago, one can just remember 
him sitting in the pleasant sunshine 
watching the end of his pole and patiently 
waiting for the fish that would be sure to 
come. 

Like most of his people, he knew how to 
grow old with the calm philosophy that 
left his conscience to his priest and his 
pkysical being to the gentle consideration 
of a warm climate. 

Colette’s reminiscences and quiet, indo- 
lent old age, were somewhat paradoxical. 
He often spoke of the time when he was 
ia “the contraband,” a tale that grew in 
interest when one learned that he haa 
been one of Lafitte’s crew. He would 
point out, with a sly twinkle in his bright 
old eye, the places where Spanish gold 
was buried or cargoes of wines. The lo- 
calities indicated were always at some 
distance and almost unapproachable 
through the intricacies of the Louisiana 
swamps, the isolation endorsing the tra- 
ditional mysteries of early Arcadia. 

His voice was soft and he spoke a musi- 
cal patios accompanied by a smile, that 
was incompatible with the impression he 
endeavored to create. The lonely live 
oaks beneath which treasure was buried; 
the fights with revenue officers and dark 
hints of prisoners who were made to 
“walk the plank,” fell from his lips in a 
lazy drone, as he slowly brushed a mos- 


quito from his prominent nose and drew 
up the ends of his fierce mustache. 

There was one reminiscence of old 
Colette’s, to which we were never tired of 
listening, the story of Benvenuto’s wed- 
ding, which in reality was an Acadian 
idyl. At every repetition it seemed to 
guther around it more of the sunshine of 
our Southern coast and more of the poe- 
try and tradition of old France. 

How much Colette enjoyed the telling, 
and how many times he said, “Ah!” as his 
great mustache went up to meet the rip- 
ple that came out of his eyes. 

When translated into plain English, we 
found that Benvenuto was handsome. 
His skin had been finely tanned by the 
Gulf breeze, his black eyes sparkled and 
his heart was full of laughter as became 
a child of the sun. We wondered to hear 
of Benvenuto’s prowess, when we knew 
that he differed not from the men of his 
race, who literally, if unconsciously, car- 
ried out the scriptural suggestion to take 
no thought of the morrow and who, like 
the biblical lilies, found toil an unknown 
qvantity in their problem of existence. 
To comply with the exactions of labor, 
was to indolently caress the earth that it 
might laugh with a harvest of rice and 
Sugar-cane; to lie idle beneath the old 
oaks and watch the corks go under sev- 
eral times before the fish was drawn in, 
that providence sent to the hook. All of 
this we knew, yet we admired Benvenuto. 

There was the adobe church, with the 
plaster Virgin over the rickety little altar 
where the flowers bloomed perennially, 
interspersed with a handful of genuine 
or.nge blossoms, the fragrance of which 
served to emphasize the tawdry meanness 
of their paper sisters. It was here that 
Benvenuto, taking off his straw hat, 
looked in; first, at the cane chair in the 
far corner, and then at the steps of the 
altar where some one knelt, her red skirt 
giving the touch of brightness to the 
homely little place, while the sunbeam 
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that crept in through the palmetto roof, 
illuminated the braid of her black hair. 

Marie was so devout and she had not a 
latent perceptive faculty that could tell 
Ler some one was looking in. Her hands 
were folded over a rosary of white peb- 
bles, and her eyes were fixed upon the 
blue paper cornflowers in the small vase 
at the Master’s feet. 

When the time came for Benvenuto’s 
wedding, there was a pause in Coletto’s 
reminiscence. At this point of the retro- 
spection the mosquitoes always got the 
best of the ancient mariner. They settled 
in a swarm upon his great nose that 
might have been borrowed from one of 
the old Guard, and sang unmolested 
around his hat. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “she is an old 
woman now, who catches crabs in a 
broken net, but she was young then; she 
was good and bore the Holy Mother’s 
name.” Here he looked around with a 
smile and remarked that all was un- 
changed except God’s human creatures. 
So it was. The gentle current of the 


bayous had not taken one inch from the 
yielding land. The live oaks that are so 
old now, were hoary then, and the church 
was pretty much the same, only the pal- 


metto roof had been made new and the 
flowers placed by other hands. 

The sun shone brightly on Benvenuto’s 
wedding day. Colette went down the 
kayou in his peroque with a little silver 
chain in his pocket, an offering for the 
bridge. The girls came along the water- 
ways in their peroques, handling the 
treacherous little boats with the skill of 
veterans and bringing each a bundle of 
festal garments. 

On arriving at the clearing in front of 
Marie’s home, Colette, he was young Co- 
lette then, found the bridal party.assem- 
bJed and the picture formed a striking 


a iby 
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contrast to every conventionality recog- 
nized by the great world beyond Arcadia. 
Perhaps it was in accord with an older 
civilization than ours; wuo can tell? 

Seated beneath a live oak was a group 
ox: young men busily engaged in tossing 
up a Mexican dollar, a pastime when 
rightly understood, was not altogether 
idle, but a species of primitive gambling. 

“Ah,” said Colette, “One does not see 
Mexican dollars now; those were the days 
of the contraband.” 'Che mustache here 
went up to meet the old ripple again. 

The bridegroom was seated upon an 
isolated stump, his white hat decorated 
with a wreath of flowers and his hands 
straying dreamily over the keys of an ac- 
cordion. The sun had a benign effect 
upon him and he smiled upon Colette as 
he had smiled upon the robed priest who 
stood near. 

Around the corner of the small adobe 
house, a circle of girls enclosed within a 
small space two of their companions. 
One of these held a small mirror while the 
other adorned herself, and this was re- 
peated until the entire circle was in fes- 
tive array. Thus the first daughters of 
Eve might have formed the first circle for 
woman’s co-operation. The bride was 
still within the house actively employed 
in ironing her wedding dress with a bottle 
of hot water. 

Such was Arcadia when Colette was 
young. 

Colette always sighed when he gave us 
the priest’s benediction over the head of 
the kneeling Marie, and finally we were 
moved to ask why he had never married. 
He suddenly shook off a swarm of mos- 
quitoes and gave his fishing pole an as- 
tonishing jerk and said: “Because Ben- 
venuto was first to look in at the church.” 

The mustache did not go up, because 
there was no ripple to be met. 
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TOOTH 


BY WILLIAM TRANT 


HE invitation to accompany a royal 
i party, not the least personage of 

which was the Prince of Wales, 
frcm Colombo, the modern capital of Cey- 
ion, to Kandy, its ancient capital, to see 
Ruddha’s Tooth, reached me along with 
an intimationthat punctuality must be the 
order of the day, as there was much to do 
and to see, and little time for the work. 

i had looked forward to the pilgrimage 
to this celebrated shrine with very great 
interest. In the first place, there is a sort 
o! mischief-joy in being permitted to see 
what is denied to most men. There are, 
too, the extraordinary adventures of the 
wonderful tooth, that have made it the 
most remarkable relic ever seen in the 
world, excepting, of course, the “invisible 
hair of the Virgin Mary”’—which, by the 
way, being invisible, no one has seen— 
ond the “Shadow of Buddha” that, so far 
as I know, has been seen only by Fa 
Hian, the Chinese traveller. 

Then, too, the sublime grandeur of the 
Buddha himself, seen dimly through 
misty ages in the glitterance of the 
world’s dawn, draws one irresistibly to 
the grand reformer of the past. His 
mythical birth, his great sacrifices, his 
meditation for seven years, his profound 
srmpathies, all lend attractiveness to 
everything and every incident associated 
with his name. Above all, his “exceeding 
great love,” that prompted him to request, 
“Tet all the sins that have been com- 
mitted fall upon me, in order that the 
world may be delivered,’ places him in 
the first rank of men, especially as he was 
not a false prophet. He pretended to no 
inspiration or personal contact with God. 
“I have heard these truths” he said “from 
no one; they are self-revealed; they spring 
only from within myself.” 

Still further, the fact that out of the 
tiousand millions of inhabitants which it 


is computed people this earth, no less than 
four hundred and fifty million Buddh- 
ists—more than belong to any other 
religion—should attract one to the shrine 
which contains all that is left of him, viz., 
his left upper canine tooth. It is an odd 
relic, and in this is in keeping with its 
owner’s teachings. The conception of 
Nirvana, a “blowing out,” an “extinction” 
is hardly satisfactory. One would almost 
prefer that the “series of existences” in 
which the Buddhists believe should last 
forever; for transmigration of souls is the 
Buddhist’s purgatory, through which he 
rivst pass before ‘being finally “blown 
out” forever. It is funny to think that 
ycur favorite mare may contain the soul 
of your great-great-grandmother, or that 
in stroking a poodle you may be caress- 
ing George Washington. 

“Atmaram,” Lonce heard a young Buddh- 
ist say to his Hindoo friend, “when you 
die, would you rather your soul entered a 
horse or an ass?” Atmaram replied with 
some disdain, that of course he would pre- 
fer “the noble, the generous, the elegant 
animal called a horse.” “Ah!” retorted 
the Buddhist, “I should prefer to enter an 
ass; and on being pressed for his reason, 
added quietly, “Did you ever know a 
horse made a justice of the peace?’ 

In the circumstances above indicated it 
will readily be imagined that I was early 
astir on the morning of our departure 
from Colombo. Indeed, I was up and 
dressed long before my “boy” brought 
me my usual morning cup of tea, so re- 
freshing everywhere, but especially in 
Ceylon, where the tea is so good. “It is 
the best tea I have tasted anywhere, ex- 
cept in Moscow,” the prince was often 
heard to say. j 

A ride of a few miles up a very steep in- 
cline brought us into the midst of mag- 
uificent mountains, draped with forests of 
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perennial green. Here is all the grandeur 
vt Alpine scenery without its snows; in- 
stead thereof, a luxuriant covering of 
tropical vegetation. The whole landscape 
is in verdure clad, and it is no hyperbole 
to say, in strength arrayed. The moun- 
tains rise above each other until they kiss 
the sky, and as the white filmy clouds cap 
the peaks, and float over the valleys be- 
twixt the hills, seeming as it were to mix 
with them, the whole view looks like an 
ovean of huge green mountain waves, 
crested with foam “white as sea-bleached 
shells.’ There is no wonder 
that Ceylon is often the en- 
chanted isle of Eastern Story, 
er that poets have sung of it as 
“the pearl that hangs from 
India’s forehead.” 

Such were the views from 
the railway carriage window 
as the train slowly wound its 
way on a mountain side, now 
on a narrow ledge overhanging 
“a steep precipice, and now 
crossing a waterfall, during 
which it appeared to be in the 
greatest peril of tumbling over. 
Ai length Kandy itself was 
reached, buried in the bosom 
of the hills, a mountain city, 
hill engirdled, and seemingly 
so secure in its mountain re- 
treat that there is no wonder it 
was long the impregnable home 
of the Kandyan kings. 

The next day was set apart 
fo. the visit to the Dalada Mal- 
gauwa, or Palace of the Tooth. 
Tirst of all, there was a recep- 
tion in the ancient audience 
hall of the old Kandyan kings. This 
beautiful room, now used as a court- 
house, is situated close to the sanctuary 
of Buddha’s tooth, and both are on the 
shores of an_ exquisitely beautiful 
piece of water known as Kandy Lake. 
Vhe roof of the reception hall is flat, 
and is supported by some well-carved 
pillars of halmila wood. The trees irom 
which they were formed came from near 
Nalande, thirty miles away. Thence 
they were dragged (not carried) over a 
hilly country and up a steep mountain, 
testifying that in those days labor was 
either forced or plentiful. There are no 
walls to the building, and the approaches 
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cu this occasion were protected by long 
rows of formidable-looking white ele- 
phants, which, however, were all dum- 
mies, stuffed and painted, looking indeed 
very ridiculous. The floor of the hall was 
carpeted in crimson, and a dais at one 
end, on which was a seat for the Prince 
of Wales, was covered with a deeper 
crimson. This was not accidental, but is 
a point of Kandyan_ etiquette, as the 
greater the honor intended the deeper the 
crimson should be. Amongst the crowd 


that thronged the hall were about fifty 


Ratemahatmeyas, the Kandyan Chiefs who are the Guardians of the 


Precious Relic. 
Katemahatmeyas (literally, country 
gentlemen), or Kandyan chiefs. These 
chiefs were peculiarly, though magnifi- 
certly, dressed. On the head was a huge 
four-cornered cap, hat or turban—for I 
really do not know by which name to call 
a head-covering resembling a large pin- 
cushion more than anything else. Some 
were of scarlet cloth, others of green, 
others of white, and all were richly em- 
broidered with gold, and from the centre 
of each rose a plume surmounted by pre- 
cious stones. The jacket, in keeping with 
the hat, is very short, and has short 
plaited sleeves, very full at the shoulders, 
and fastened with buttons of jewels. On 
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the lower part of the body, over white 
trousers, which are tight at the ankle and 
terminated by a frill, a vast number of 
white muslin and gold-figured cloths are 
wrapped in cumbrous folds round the 
waist, being secured by a broad gold belt, 
profusely set with gems. The Dewa 
Nilleme, or principal chief (who is also 
head trustee of the property attached to 
the Tooth Temple), told me in excellent 
English that he had no less than three 
pieces of cloth wrapped round him, each 
piece being twenty-four yards long. He 
could give me no explanation or reasons 
for such an accumulation of clothing in so 
trupical a country except “custom,” nor 
have I found anybody or any book to en- 
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The Dewa Nilleme, the Principal Chief of the Tooth 
Temple. 


lighten me on the subject. The Dewa 
Nilleme gave me portraits of himself and 
some of his companions, from which it is 
seen that their sartorial encumbrances 
give them an appearance of corpulency 
that does not naturally belong to them. 
All the chiefs wore in profusion long gold 
chains round their necks, and most of 
them had on the third finger of the right 
hand a ring, which had a circle of pre- 
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cious stones attached to it, so large that it 
extended across three fingers. In con- 
versing with these chiefs, the prince’s 
gcod nature had to give way to a peculiar 
point of Kandyan etiquette. His Royal 
Highness had presented the Dewa Nilleme 
with a diamond ring (specially valued, as 
the diamond is the one jewel not found in 
the isle of gems) and a gold medal, and 
was anxious to show similar marks of 
favor to the next in rank, when ‘it was 
stated that there was no second chief, and 
after the Dewa Nilleme, none was before 
or after another. It would, therefore, 
have been difficult to select one to honor 
without arousing the jealousy of the 
others. 

The “Palace of the Sacred Tooth” is a 
meagre erection to have such a dignified 
title. The building is small, has no pre- 
tensions to architecture, and is so dilapi- 
dated that the rain comes through the 
roof. The Wihara, or chamber in whicn 
the relic is kept, is a small room about 
twelve feet square. At the entrance are 
two sentry-box-looking constructions with 
glass windows. There are lamps kept 
perpetually lighted, the flame not having 
been allowed to die out for many years. 
The sanctum is very splendid, the roof 
ard walls being lined with gold brocade, 
and the frames of the door inlaid with 
carved ivory. The air is oppressive with 
the perfume of flowers and_ spices. 
Flowers especially are a favorite offering 
at Buddha’s Shrine, and are always 
present in great profusion. On one occa- 
sion no less than 6,480,320 flowers were 
counted at the shrine, and it is recorded 
that inthe fifteenth century a royaldevotee 
sent 100,000 flowers a day for a consider- 
able time, and each day the flowers were 
of a different kind. The Karundua, or 
vessel containing the tooth, stands cov- 
ered on a table of massive silver, riculy 
chased, in the midst of a profusion of 
valuable jewelry, which are eitner relics 
or offerings. The most beautiful in the 
collection is a bird with wings spread. 
It is formed entirely of diamonds, rubies, 
blue sapphires, etc., set in gold, which is 
hid by a profusion of gems. While we 
were all admiring this magnificent offer- 
ing, the priests or monks removed several 
folds of muslin from the Karundua, and 
discovered a sort of dome of gilued silver, 
about five feet high, studded with a few 
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Buddha died, and 
it is then that, to 
us, the history of 
the tooth begins. 
When Buddha was 
cremated, his left 
upper canine tooth 
was, so the story 
goes, saved from 
the flames by one 
of his disciples. 
He delivered it to 
King Brahmadatta, 
in the city of 
Dantapoora, where 
it remained an ob- 
ject of veneration 














The Shrine that Contains the Sacred Tooth, 


gems. When this was removed, another 
was found underneath, made of beauti- 
fully carved gold. This was festooned 
with jewelled chains, and literally en- 
crusted with all the glittering gems for 
which Ceylon is so celebrated, sapphires 
and emeralds of extraordinary size, cat’s 
eyes (much prized), rubies, amethysts and 
pearls. Another similar covering, and 
still another were taken off, when at last 
was reached a small case of gold, covered 
externally with rubies, emeralds and dia- 
monds, in which, resting on the leaves of 
a gold lotus, was the tooth itself. The 
prince was about to take up the relic 
when he was stopped by the Dewa Nil- 
leme (who is associated with the priests 
as guardian of the tooth), and informed it 
was too sacred to be touched by human 
hands, 

There before me rested the holy relic, 
the left upper canine tooth of the founder 
of the doctrine of the infinite perfecti- 
bility of man, whose influence on the 
world has been so. great that in a moment 
ef enthusiasm the Roman Catholic 
Church canonized him, and the 27th 
November is his festal day, under the 
name of Josaphat, a corruption of Bod- 
hisaltva. 

It was in the year 543 B. C. that 


_ in the Temple of 
‘. Juggernath (then a 

Buddhist founda. 

tion) for eight hun- 

dred years, when 

the emperor of all 

Jambudorpa de- 

termined to de- 

stroy a relic and a 
religion that were shattering Brahminism. 
He sent for the tooth, and it was taken 
with a grand procession away from the 
people, who watched its departure with 
weeping and wailing. The emperor 
erdered the relic to be burnt, and 
the ashes buried deep in the earth, 
but spurning so dismal a home, the 
tooth re-appeared above the spot in 
the centre of a gold lotus flower that had 
grown up in a single night. It was then 
cast, by order of the emperor, into a deep 
and filthy pool, which at once became 
clear as crystal and covered with lotus 
flowers, on one of which the tooth was 
resting. It was afterwards decided to 
crush the relic to pieces. It was, there- 
fore, placed on an anvil, but as the pon- 
derous hammer descended, the piece of 
bone sank into the iron, and remained 
safe and immovable; from which it after- 
wards disengaged itself in answer to the 
supplications and offerings of the Buddh- 
ists. The wonderful miracles seemed 
to satisfy the emperor that the relic was 
genuine, and it was therefore taken back 
to Dantapoora, and placed in the great 
temple there. Afterwards, in A. D. 309, 
a neighboring monarch, determined to 
possess the tooth, marched on Danta- 
poora, but the king and queen (the 
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Princess Kalinga) of that place escaped, 
the latter with the relic hid in her hair, 
and they safely reached Ceylon in the 
reign of Kirti-Sni-Meghawarma, in A. D. 
311. For a long time the precious tooth 
kad sundry adventures, was often the 
cause of wars, and was concealed in va- 
rious places, until at last it settled down 
in Kandy. 

Some years later the tooth was taken 
away from Kandy by the Portuguese, and 
before an imposing assemblage was 
pounded in a mortar at Goa by the arch- 
bishop of that city. 

There can be no doubt that, as a matter 
o* history—apart from the foregoing ex- 
travagant fable—the tooth, if it were really 
genuine, was utterly destroyed. History 
is very precise on the subject, and in- 
forms us that the Kandyans offered 400,- 
000 cruzadoes, as well as alliance and 
services, and a promise to provision the 
Fort of Mallacca whenever required, if 
only the relic were restored to them. This 
offer was made, not only on account of 
the veneration in which the tooth was 
held, but because it was regarded as a 
Talladium—a belief that still exists, and 
which reconciles the Kandyans to British 
rule, because the queen’s government 
possessing one of the three keys to the 
Palace of the Tooth (the other two being 
held respectively by the Buddhist priests 
and the Dewa Nilleme), it is believed that 
justice and prosperity are with the great 
queen across the waters. However, the 
archbishop, to discourage idolatry, de- 
stroyed the tooth as related above, and 
threw the fragments into the sea. 

Thus its actual history ends; not so, 
hewever, its traditional history. The 
priests derived too much revenue from 
the relic to allow it lightly to perish. It 
was soon given out that the sea had once 
agaia yielded up the lost treasure, and 
that it was duly preserved at Colombo, 
awaiting an opportunity to restore it to 
Kandy, which was not long is presenting 
itself. It soon became literally a bone of 
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contention. In 1566 the king of Pegu 
was anxious to marry a certain princess, 
but his suit was not favorably received. 
Indeed, the king’s chamberlain was diplo- 
matist enough to bring that state of 
things about, and offered his own daugh- 
ter to the king, adding as an inducement 
that he would give as her dowry the 
genuine tooth of Buddha, which he al- 
leged he had kept secretly in his posses- 
sion, The ruse succeeded. At this the 
king of Kandy was so wroth that he of- 
fered his daughter and the only acknowl- 
edged genuine tooth. The king of Pegu, 
however, would not acknowledge that he 
had been duped, so there are now two left 
upper canine teeth of Buddha held in ven- 
eration, though that belonging to the 
king of Pegu has few worshippers, while 
that at Kandy, as already intimated, num- 
bers more devotees than any other relic 
on the face of the earth. It is, however, 
rarely exhibited, and only on great occa- 
sions, such as the visit of the Burmese 
ambassadors more than a quarter of a 
century ago, after which it was closed 
until the visit of the Prince of Wales in 
1877, and has only been shown once since. 
The English took Kandy in 1815, since 
which time they have been one of the 
three guardians of the tooth. 

The sanctity associated with the relic 
becomes extremely extenuated in the 
eyes of all but Buddhists when its history 
and its tradition are so irreconcilable. 
Whether the relic at any time was 
Buddha’s tooth is extremely doubtful. An 
old writer describes it as like the “tusk of 
a boar,” while the Portuguese say of the 
one destroyed by them that it was the 
tooth of an ape. The present relic, in my 
opinion, is not a tooth at all, but a piece 
of ivory yellow with age, rudely shapen 
tu represent a tooth. It is about the size 
of a man’s finger, fully ten times as big 
as any man’s tooth. I am convinced of 
this: that if the bone I saw was Buddha's 
tooth, then Buddha never lived; and if he 
ever lived, then it is not his tooth. 
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BY M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN 


6 NY eggs or blackberries, to-day, 
A Mrs, Hinton?’ At the open door 
of my little cottage in the woods, 

stood a young girl, holding two baskets. 

“Yes, Pattie, I believe I want both. 
Come in and sit down.” Pattie sryerson 
stepped into the front room—a_ grand 
combination of parlor, dining-room, day 
nursery, sitting-room and library. “How 
is your mother, Pattie?’ I inquired as I 
went in search of the bowls for her prod- 
ucts. 

“Just poorly, Miss Leany. She’ll never 
be much, poor ma won’t. But she’s that 
peart and cheerful.” 

I pictured the brave, little suffering wo- 
man, in her neat log house, five miles 
back of the village. 

“Ts your father at home, Pattie?’ I 
busied myself purposely emptying the 


‘rich ripe berries and the almost trans- 
parent eggs as I waited for Pattie’s reply. 
T did not want to look at her as she gave 
the report of this erring parent. 

“Yes, ma’am, Miss Leany, he’s home, pa 


is and he’s real plum sober and _ nice. 
Ma is so proud when he do stay home and 
quit drinking.” 

“T am glad of it. And Jett—Jeff is my 
boy, you know, Pattie.’’ 

The young girl laughed a soft, sweet 
leugh, full of genuine merriment. “I was 
just starting to tell you about Jeff, Miss 
Leany. Jeff, he’s just fighting mad, out 
yonder. I couldn’t help being plum tickled 
to death about it too. Miss Leany if you 
go out there, or if Jeff comes in here after 
me, just you make light of it and laugi 
too.” 

“Why, what is the matter? Who made 
Jeff mad? I didn’t think anybody around 
here would worry either you or Jeff. You 
have to be the mother of the family and 
Jeff has to be the father.” 

“Well, nobody pointedly tried to worry 
him. It’s all along of them Yankees at 
the hotel. You know that tall, spindling 


young man from Chicago? Him that’s 
just been married to that tall, powerful 
looking gal? Pa says she could wallop 
him in one round—but pa, he do talk 
scandalous when he’s drinking. Well, 
these new bridey folks they do go loafing 
round the woods, pulling off the gray 
moss: and the gal she sticks big boughs of 
dogwood and cherokee roses in her hat: 
and they sure are loving like. The gal 
she always totes a big book and a lot of 
red and blue pencils and makes pictures 
right there on the road. Well, when we 
were coming into town this morning, Jeff 
and me, and the old wagon with just old 
blind Brandy hauling us,—Jeff said he 
wouldn’t mind if it was the new red 
wagon and the good oxen or four of them; 
but that sorry old turnout and old blind 
Brandy—every one of his ribs sticking 
out. Well, nothing must do but the 
Chicago lady must get out her pencils; 
and sure enough, Miss Leany, in little or 
no time, she took that whole turnout. I 
jumped down in timeor she’d have 
drawed me too. But when I gets my pic- 
ture tooken, Miss Leany, I ain’t going to 
have on no old sunbonnet and no old 
shoes. I want a hat all full of artificials, 
red roses and such; and lace all around 
my neck and a pair of good store gloves— 
no mitts—and high-heeled shoes and 
flounces on my dress,” 

I wondered if Patty could realize what 
a picture she made with her sunbonnet 
thrown back and her rich brown hair 
waving away from her fair face. Pattie 
was very pretty; and even in her plain 
pink gingham, with sunbonnet to match, 
she was well worth sketching. I did not 
wonder that the artist lady wanted her 
picture. The face was so full of expres- 
sion, the soft brown eyes so wistful, the 
mouth so tender. Her complexion sug- 
gested the petals of the bay flower—the 
ivory tint that shaded so charmingly 
with her nut brown hair. 
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“Well, Pattie,” I said, “I wish the lady 
had your picture and Jeff's too.” 

“But law’, Miss Leany, the funniest 
thing was the way that young man did. 
He walked clean into town with us. 
When we got out at the store to do some 
trading, he histed himself up on the 
wagon and took hold of the reins. Then 
be asked the lady to draw his picture just 
a sitting up there. You never did see 
such a sight, Miss Leany. That there 
spindling young man with Jeff’s long 
whip, and law’, Miss Leany, he couldn’t 
have a drove even old Brandy if he 
wanted to; but all the same the lady just 
drawed them so, a sitting up there over 
that sorry old wagon and poor old blind 
Brandy. I was just tickled to death and 
just laughed and laughed: but Jeff he was 
all in a pucker. ‘Don’t you see, Pattie,’ 
he asks, all worritted, ‘these here rich 
Yankees is just mocking us, just making 
game of us? They are going to send 
them pictures up North to make the other 
folks laugh at us.’ But law’, Miss Leany, 
I don’t care about that. Then other folks 
up yonder don’t know me. They don’t 
kpow who the old cart belongs to, do 
they? Jeff, he allows that all them 
papers up North is full of ox-carts and 


niggers, like we didn’t have nothing else 
down here. But I allowed, Miss Leany, 
if that there young man wants to have his 
picture took on our old cart, a driving old 


blind Brandy, he’s welcome to de it. It’s 
a mighty curious way to do, when he 
might as well get a fine picture a sitting 
up in Colonel Cramer's big barouche with 
the bloodish horses, all a pawing and such 
grand manes a flowing. But if he wants 
just a picture of Brandy’s old bones, he 
can have it.” 

Knowing that Jeff Ryerson, a good, 
hard-working, honest lad of nineteen, was 
also a youth of rather quick temper, I 
prepared to follow Pattie up to the village 
store, where the pictures were being 
“tooken.” 

I knew the artist lady from Chicago by 
sight. She was a handsome woman, 
who appeared even more imposing in 
contrast with her invalid husband. I had 
imagined something of a romance in the 
lives of these two; and.the fact of this 
young girl, so full of life and health de- 
voting herself to her consumptive hus- 
band seemed a touching story. Their 
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name was Ferton; and they had come to 
our village just after their marriage. Mr. 
Ferton began to improve at once. Very 
wisely, they lived almost entirely out of 
doors; the lady sketching, during their 
rambles. I was sure they had intended 
nothing hurtful to the feelings of either 
Pattie or Jeff; but I suppose the quaint, 
home-made cart and the meek old ox had 
attracted the artist eye of Mrs. Ferton. 

Pattie resumed her sunbonnet; and we 
walked down the village road. Mr. Fer- 
tor had dismounted from the wagon; and 
was sitting beside his wife, who was 
busy finishing the picture. Jeff Ryerson 
was leaning against a tree, looking very 
gloomy. At the sight of his sister and 
myself, his dark, handsome face lighted 
up. He held out a slim brown hand. 

“How-dye, Mrs.. Hinton?” 

“Iam very well, Jeff,’ I answered. 
“Why didn’t you come to the house and 
rest a while?” 

“I was trading a while, till Pattie sold 
the eggs,” he replied. I walked over to 
the artist. “This is Mrs. Ferton, I  be- 
lieve. Iam Mrs. Hinton, and I live in the 
cottage just beyond the hotel. Would 
you consider me very curious and imperti- 
nert, if I asked for a look at your sketch? 
Pattie Ryerson has told me how well you 
drew the wagon.” 

“TI shall be very glad to show it to you,” 
Mrs. Ferton said, “and I would be very 
much indebted to you, if you would get 
the young girl to let me sketch her into 
the picture. She is so pretty. Her dress 
is so characteristic and she would make 2 
charming feature.” 

I looked across at Jeff. He had heard 
the words and his face was very dark. 
I read his thoughts at once. He was sen- 
sitive about his poverty, his father’s 
shiftlessness; and his pride had been al- 
ready wounded by the sketch of his poor 
old ox and cart, made for the purpose, he 
believed, of ridicule. The offer to sketch 
Pattie was even worse; to make her ridic- 
ulous, a subject of laughter, something he 
could not endure. He could see no objec- 
tion to having her picture taken, if she 
were attired according to her own desire, 
in stylish garments, that might destroy 
her rustic grace, and bring her nearer to 
the edge of the ridiculous, than her sim- 
ple gown and bonnet. But for any one to 
wish to draw Pattie in her present attire, 
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that all the world might see how poor she 
was—it could not be done—no, not while 
he was there. 

“If you are not in a hurry, Mrs. Fen- 
ton,” I said, “Pattie could come in another 
day and give you two or three siv..ngs.” 

“Oh, that would be splendid,” she _ re- 
pued. f 

“Yes,”’ I continued, loud enough for Jeff 

to hear. “Pattie did not think of it to- 
day.” 
. I wanted a picture of the young girl 
myself; and I was resolving in my mind, 
low we could get a sketch that would not 
destroy Pattie’s simple loveliness; and 
still would be sufficiently stylish to ap- 
pease Jeff’s pride. 

Mrs. Ferton had finished her sketch and 
handed it to me. Pattie was laughing 
merrily at the picture of “Brandy’s old 
bones.” I could not help being touched 
at the manner in which the young wife’s 
pencil had drawn the invalid husband, 
sittiig up over the ox-cart. The thin face 
had been made plump and the shrunken 
figure erect and full. Did she shrink 
from letting him see how he really looked; 
or had she drawn him as she would like 
him to be; or as perhaps he stood in her 
loving memory of days before the fell dis- 
ease had fastened upen life and hope. I 
was so full of these reflections that I 
stood, several moments, holding the 
sketch without speaking. 

The Fertons were gathering up _ their 
packages. I walked to Jeff, who stood 
out of hearing distance. 

“You must ask Mrs. Ferton to let your 
mother see this Jeff,” I said. “I know she 
will laugh to think of Brandy being in a 
picture. The sketch is very good all ex- 
cept Mr. Ferton. ‘Just see Jeff, how much 
better he looks here than he really does. 
Ifis wife does not want him to see him- 
self as he really is. Poor girl, she seems 
so devoted to him. I wonder if he was 
such an invalid when she first met him, 
oc if he lost his health afterwards. Just 
think, Jeff, how hard it is for such a young 
rman to be so helpless. He looks like an 
erergetice fellow, too. Just think how for- 
tunate it is to be as well and strong as 
you are.” 

Jeff’s face softened as his brown eyes 
followed the Fertons. “He do _ look 
mighty sickly; and I reckon his wife is 
grieving like to herself.” He glanced at 


me inquiringly. I followed up my advan- 
tage. I had softened Jeff’s mood towarus 
these people. They had only seemed to 
the boy rich and fortunate, above the 
necessity of labor. Their interest and 
rerhaps curiosity, he had taken as_ the 
contemptuous ridicule of the rich for the 
poor. “I think she does grieve, Jeff,” I 
said; “but she tries to keep up his spirits 
and make him interested in things outside 
of himself. O, Jeff, it is so hard to try 
and be cheerful when your heart is break- 
ing, to see some one you love so dearly, 
leaving you.” 

Jeff’s eyes looked almost as soft as Pat- 
tie’s—they were the same deep brown— 
and he hung his head. 

“Miss Leany,” he said, halting as he 
spoke, “I did not mean to be so rough just 
now. I thought them rich Chicago folks 
was making game of me and my old cart. 
just now. That was bad enough. Then 
T thought they were a laughing at Pattie; 
and that I couldn’t stand.” 

“O, no, Jeff, youdon’tunderstand. Pattie 
is so pretty even in her gingham dress 
and sunbonnet. Mrs. Ferton is an artist. 
They are always looking for pretty things. 
not just fine, stylish things, you know, 
Jeff, but really beautiful things. Now 
Mrs. Ferton has seen.all sorts of fine 
flowers, I suppose, but she loves to gather 
the Cherokee roses that grow so. wild. 
And then think, Jeff, how few women 
would look as pretty as Pattie does if 
they were as plainly dressed. Don’t you 
see it makes Pattie seem all the _ pret- 
tier?” 

Jeff’s dark brows were drawn close to- 
gether. He was thinking, trying to de- 
cide something. At last he looked up. 
Pattie had come after the sketch, to re- 
turn it to Mrs. Ferton. 

“If the lady wants to take your picture, 
Pattie,” he said, “I don’t know as I would 
niind it.” 

Pattie laughed quietly and shook her 
head. ‘Not in these old duds, Jeff. I am 
going to wait till I get some new, stylish 
clothes.” 

This possibility seemed so remote, from 
my own knowledge of the struggles of 
Pattie and Jeff to provide for the family 
—their father’s fitful whiskey-interrupted 
industry not being taken into account— 
aud the sojourn of the Fertons was so un- 
cecrtain, depending upon the state of Mr, 
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Ferton’s bealth, and a picture of Pattie 
by so true an artist, was not to be lost, 
tl at an inspiration came to me. 

“Pattie,” I said, “I have just the thing 
for you to wear. I have a white muslin 
dress and a handsome leghorn hat, with 
long plume. It is too girlish for me now.” 

“A hat with feathers?’ Pattie asked 
eagerly. “Real long feathers?’ 

“Yes, indeed, real long white feathers— 
they used to be real white, now they 
are rather dingy; but that will not show 
in a picture.” 

“O Miss Leany!” Pattie’s pretty face 
was a picture then. “Real white feathers, 
and a white muslin dress. Yes, ma’am 
you can tell the Chicago lady she can take 
the picture when she wants to. O, I must 
hurry home and tell ma. She'll be plum 
tickled to death at me being tooken. 1 
never was tooken only in a tin-type; me 
and Sadie Holler was together and law, 
Miss Leany, we never could tell which 
was hern and which was mine; only 
Sadie had a big bunch of crape myrtle a 
sticking up in her hair. Jeff, he lewed, 
she looked like a plum idgit. But I’m to 


be tooken this time in a white drass and 
g hat with real leng feathers.” 
Pattie prepared for the homeward jour- 


ney full of this new delight. Poor child. 
Her life seemed a sad one, and dull 
enough; but full of beautiful self-sacri- 
fice; so that it could not be called monoto- 
nous or commonplace. 

The following Sunday, we made up a 
party; and in a comfortable spring wagon, 
went out to see the Ryersons. The day 
was lovely; the Alabama weather of 
early April. Mrs. Ferton was enthusias- 
tic, almost as much so as my little ones, 
who wanted to gather every wild flower 
ou the road. 

“Now, Mrs. Ferton, you will see a very 
primitive country home. You may think 
it worth sketching, I remarked en route. 

“I expect I will,” she replied. 

We were now at the gate of tue Ryer- 
sons. Such a white, sandy yard spread 
out in front of the large, double log house. 

The whole family sat awaiting us on 
the gallery. Even Mrs. Ryerson’s wide 
armchair was brought out. We walked 
up the well brushed yard under the shade 
of the China umbrella trees. Although it 
was only a log cabin in the wilderness it 
had such an air of neatness and comfort, 


PATTIE 


the yard and garden were so well kept, 
that it was with a good deal of pride that 
I listened to the compliments of Mrs. 
Ferton. For it was all the work of brave 
Jeff and Pattie. Mrs. Ryerson was a pic- 
ture herself, in her wide splint armchair.’ 
Her long illness—ten years of paralysis— 
had worn the slight figure to almost child- 
ish proportions; and as she sat there, she 
suggested a ten year old girl attired in 
her mMamma’s dress. Her gown was of 
bright purple satine, starched and ironed, 
urtil it looked like satin. Over her shoul- 
ders and across her breast, she wore a 
spotless cambric handkerchief. Her 
brown hair, nearly as plentiful as Pat- 
tie’s, was brushed smoothly back, and 
held up in shining coils, on the top of her 
head, by a large comb. Her face pale and 
small, was lit by a pair of dark brown 
eyes full of expression. 

“Don’t rise, Mrs. Ryerson,” I said. ‘Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferton from Chicago have come 
to see you.” 

The strangers took the little hand held 
out to them; and Mrs. Ryerson told them 
how proud she was to see them. Pattie 
came forward with Jeff and greeted the 
strangers cordially. We spent a pleasant 
afternoon and were refreshed with but- 
termilk. Mrs. Ryerson regretted that the 
watermelons were net ripe to add to the 
refreshments, but, mentally I shuddered 
at the gastronomic combination of butter- 
milk and watermelon. 

Mrs. Ryerson was delighted with the 
picture and laughed over “Brandy’s old 
bones,” with great merriment. She en- 
tered heartily into my plan with Mrs. 
Ferton for taking Pattie’s picture. 

Our visit was the beginning of many 
cthers; for the Fertons often drove out to 
see Pattie. Mr. Ferton seemed to have 
taken a new lease of life. He appeared 
to be greatly interested in Jeff’s farming. 
Hearing of a piece of land adjoming the 
Ryerson farm, he bought it the following 
fall. Here he had built a lovely cottage 
and began life again as it were. Still too 
much of an invalid to manage a farm by 
himself, he took Jeff into partnership with 
him. The boy’s ambition was greatly 
gratified that he could now run things on 
a better scale and have all necessary 
ferming accessories. 

Mrs. Ferton took up Pattie’s incomplete 
education; and they read and studied to- 
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gether. But Pattie was a born  house- 
keeper; and all knowledge seemed to her 
only new ways and means for greater 
home attractions. 

In one of the northern magazines, a 
charming picture appeared. It was a 
young girl stepping out of a tangled mass 
of wild roses; while overhead, the straight 
pines were festooned with grey moss. 
The tall, young figure was attired in a 
gown of white muslin, artistically draped. 
Shading her laughing eyes, was a wide- 
brimmed hat, the long plumes lying lov- 
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ingly on the soft brown curls. It was a 
lovely picture; one to look at and remem- 
ber. It bore the title: “A Wild Rose of 
Aiabama.” In the corner of the picture 
was the faintly written word ‘Ferton.” 

One day at the post-office, I found the 
tall spinster, who was the government 
representative, examining the magazine. 
“Law, Miss Hinton, do just look here at 
this. Hit’s from away off North; and if 
this picture ain’t the living image of Pat- 
tie Ryerson, I give it up.” 





TO ONE NEW 


Few words, my lad, but welcome warms 
them all! 
You came not like the wayside waif un- 
sought; 
We watched the path and harkened for 
your call, 
And now we ask, What message have 
you brought? 


IN THE WORLD 


For you what plans has Mistress Fortune 
laid? 
Your hands ao time and 
prepare 
To hold the plow, 
blade? 
To smite the savage or caress the fair? 


circumstance 


the pen, the ready 


A pretty theme for speculative schemes, 
A flower-like face within the fleecy fold; 


Dark eyes that hide dim, 


dreams; 


embryonic 


A song unsung, a manuscript unrolied. 


I hear men say it is a scurvy act 
To call into an overcrowded race 


A conscript soul by fame nor fortune 


backed; 
My answer is the smile upon your face. 


Your trust, at least, is mine without a 
flaw; 
The love I give, that love do you repay. 
So, hand in hand, obedient .o the Law, 
Let you and I proceed along the way. 


Frank Putnam, 


ee 
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HILLS, COVES AND STREETS OF OLD BOSTON 


HEN Arthur Stanley, the beloved 
W dean of Westminster, came to 

this country in 1878, I asked him 
what he wanted to see in Boston: did he 
want to see institutions, or buildings, or 
nien?—for that he should see whatever he 
wanted. He answered good-naturedly 
and with a laugh, that the old historical 
impulse had broken out again. “I want 
to see anything about history. Show me 
where the Old Elm was on Boston Com- 
mon. I know that it has been blown 
down, but I want to see what there is left 
of it.” He told me that the first day he 
arrived he had gone to the top of the 
State House. He said this was in follow- 
ing out an old rule of the great Thomas 
Arnold, who said that when you visited 
a new place you ought to see it from 
above, that you might understand after- 
wards something of its geography. And 
afterwards, Phillips Brooks gave me a 
niost amusing account of this visit to the 
top of the State House. Stanley was a 
little man, light and active; and Brooks 
said he ran up the stairways of the State 
Hfouse as a sparrow might do, in advance, 
while poor Brooks, who must have 
weighed two hundred and twenty-five 
pounds if he weighed an ounce, was toil- 
ing slowly behind. 

I took Stanley at his word. We took a 
carriage at once, quite early in the after- 
noon, and went first that he might see 
where the Wishing Stone was, and so 
down to the iron fence which surrounds 
the relics of the Old Elm. It is now 
twenty years since the greater part of 
that tree was blown down, but quite a 
respectable “scyon” is growing up from 
the roots, and our great-grandchildren 
will say that from that tree Mary Dyer 


was hanged. Then we drove out to Rox- 
bury. I made him stand up in the car- 
riege as we went by the old burial ground, 
that he might see where John Eliot was 
buried. Wewent up Highland Street, 
stopped at my own house, and then went 
to what there was left of Ward’s old fort 
on Fort Hill Street. Observe, this is not 
the “Fort Hill” of the original Trimount, 
but was named Fort Hill because Ward 
put his fort here. 

I have always supposed that Ward 
made the fort for the sake of giving his 
soldiers something to do. It was quite 
lerge; it had four bastions, one at each 
corner, and it absolutely commanded the 
passage out by the Neck. No English 
terce could have moved across the Neck 
while the Americans held that fort. 
There was another fort, where the 
Universalist church stood till lately, and 
where a row of small shops has just now 
been built. I remember that as we stood 
ou this hill and looked around, Stanley 
asked me what was the forest into which 
Hester fled with her child, in Hawthorne’s 
book. I showed him the edge of the 
Blue Hills, and told him I thought she 
probably went there. Afterwards we 
saw Warren’s birthplace, we went to 
Meeting-house Hill, that he might get 
the view from the high land there; I re- 
member he was delighted to find the word 
“meeting-house” in familiar use, as the 
carriage driver himself used it in speak- 
ing to me. We followed the course by 
which Ward and Thomas led the Ameri- 
can troops on the night of the fourth of 
March, and I showed him what there is 
left of the old fortifications on the South 
Boston hills. So we returned, after the 
gas lights were lighted, to the Brunswick 
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Hote: where he was staying. I give the 
detail of this course, because it is a good 
route for any person from a distance to 
fellow, who has but a few hours for his- 
tory. From the high lands at one place 
aid another you may see every important 
point which you want to know about in 
the history of the American Revolution. 
You can see Hog Island, where Putnam 
won his laurels, you can see Bunker 
Hill, and the two rivers. You can, in 
short, see how Ward’s and Washington's 


A Blird’s-Eye View of Boston and the ‘‘Neck’’ 
at the Beginning of the Century. 


army hemmed in the English 
siege of Boston. 

When strangers complain to me that 
they cannot find their way about Boston, 
JT always say that it is because they do 
vot know the history of the place. If 
they know that, all things become clear, 
even though they be nearly blind and 
quite deaf. Richard Greenough used to 
tel! the story of a stranger who met him 
one day, who touched his hat and sala, 
“I beg pardon, but will you tell me what 
Boston was called before it was called 
Boston?’ Let us hope that in the next 
century this will be the sort of questions 
which strangers address to each other in 
conversation. Greenough is cheerful and 
accepts life as he finds it, and so he 
asked the gentleman if he meant “Tri- 
mount.” The man shook his head, and 
said he wanted to know the Indian name, 
Greenough at once replied that it was 
called “Shawmut.” “O yes!” said his 


in the 
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friend, “Now will you have the goodness 
to tell me where the Shawmut Bank is?’ 
In this little anecdote is an illustration of 
the question and answer which ought to 
be going on in every well-regulated mind. 


We should not repeat the names of these . 


streets as if there were no meaning at- 
tached to them. When we say “Hanover 
Street,” we should remember what it was 
to these good people that the house of 
Hanover came to the throne, and that the 
Stuarts whom they hated so thoroughly 
were driven away forever. We should 
remember, and we should thank God, 
that there is no Stuart Street, no Bour- 
bon Street, and no Hapsburg Street. 
Ween a visitor from abroad goes through 
Newbury Street, we do not want him to 
think merely that the houses are all 
nailed up, and that all his friends have 
moved to Bar Harbor or Magnolia or 
Swampscott. This will be true, if he 
arrives between the first of June and the 
first of October; but let him, as he turns 
away discouraged, recollect how Charles 
I. and Prince Rupert turned the tails of 
their horses on Newbury in England, and 
retired before a certain Oliver Cromwell 
and his troopers. Let him say to himself, 
“These old Puritans named Newbury 
Street that their children might remember 
some such passages as that in history.” 
This Newbury Street is not the Newbury 
Street they so named: they had occasion 
afterwards to change the name of that 
street to Washington Street, in honor of 
a certain George Washington who fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of that Oliver 
Cromwell. 

When the stranger goes through Marl- 
boro Street, looking for some few of his 
cousins who may not have gone to their 
summer bathing-place,; let him remember 
how, when the great Duke of Marl- 
borough was beating the French and cer- 
tain allies of theirs, we were rejoicing 
here and having Thanksgiving Days in his 
honor, and that a part of our Washington 
Street was named Marlborough Street at 
that time. If he come up from his train 
by Beach Street, let him remember that 
here was a beach, and that adventurous 
boys pushed off their dories as they went 
out to fish. If he come through Federal 
Street, let him remember that here was 
a meeting-house made famous by one 
William Ellery Channing in after years. 
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And the street changed its name from 
Lorg Lane on the famous day when 


“Convention did in State House meet, 
And when it wouldn’t hold ’em 

They all went down to Federal Street 
And there the truth was told ’em.” 


That is to say, it was in this meeting- 
heuse that the convention sat which 
adopted the Federal Constitution. 


So, as history goes by. it has left its 
imprints. And that is a dull master of a 
Boston School who cannot illustrate the 
two hundred and fifty years which have 
passed, in the daily walks of his pupils. 
I was very much honored, some years 
ago, when some _ kindergarten chiidren, 
none of whom, I think, were more than 
seven years old, gave me a set of their 
own drawings of the history of Boston, 
from the time that Winthrop shook hands 
with Massasoit down to the time when 
the Constitution, built at the North End, 
fought “bold Dacres.” I suppose they 
will name the new park at the North End 
“Constitution Park’ in honor of Hart’s 
Wharf, where her keel was laid and 
where she sprang into life as a thing of 
beauty. We have no Constitution Street 
nor Place nor Wharf nor Park at this 
moment. The people of that time ob- 
served that the “Constitution” and the 
“United States” won all the victories, 
while the “President” was captured and 
the “Congress” was blockaded. 

Some names commemorate events which 
would else be wholly forgotten. When 
General Eaton took the city of Derne in 
Northern Africa, by taking the responsi- 
bility of a military movement which no 
one had ordered, Mr. Samuel Russell, 
then a young man, thought that sufficient 
deference was not paid Eaton, and him- 
self had a sign painted with the name 
“Derne Street” upon it, which he nailed 
upon the corner of the street on which 
ncw the northern entrances of the State 
House open. The State House of to-day 
is therefore bounded by “Beacon Street,” 
which commemorates days as early as 
wken the colony defied Charles I.; by 
“Derne Street,” which commemorates a 
victory which everybody has forgotten; 
“Bowdoin Street,” which commemorates 
the first name on the list of the state’s 
delegates to the Continental Congress; 
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and “Hancock Street,” which commemo- 
rates the name which is at the head of 
the Declaration of Independence. This 
is a good tracery of history by which the 
“hub of the universe” is surrounded. It 
does not seem long to some of us since 
Dr. Holmes gave to the State House that 
beloved name; but I see that already the 
younger generation is writing letters to 
the newspapers to ask why it is so called. 

The original Boston of the Fathers has 
been enlarged by the filling in of coves 
and the building of sea walls. The dis- 
tinct north of the line which separated 
old Boston from the main-land has more 
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head Neck, as the peninsula which a 
short neck between two coves connects 
with the main-land. 


The phrase “Boston Neck’ has of late 
days been given only to the ridge of 
gravel which connected the town with 
the main-land. 


To the peninsula itself different names 
were given by the early adventurers. 
The reader will see, from the picture 
foregoing that it was, roughly speaking, 
of the outline of a fiddle,or, if he 
pleases, of a pear. It projected north- 
ward from the main-land, and on the 





The Section bordering on Temple Street. Boston, in 1840. 


than twice the area of the “Neck” as they 
called it, which then appeared above the 
water. 

In our day we are apt to use the word 
‘neck” for the isthmus which connects a 
peninsula with the main-land. Linguists 
may interest themselves in observing the 
connection between nexus, the bond which 
unites two bodies, and the neck which 
connects one’s head with his shoulders. 
In our earlier days, however, the Neck, as 
a geographical term, meant the whole 
peninsula. And on the New England 
shore now people use the word in the 
same way. Thus they speak of Marble- 


other side of the channel of Charles River, 


Charlestown. Another “neck,” not dis- 
similar, projected southward as if to 
meet it. Geologically each of the two 


peninsulas is a large drumlin, such as 
were left in all Eastern Massachusetts by 
the progress and by the receding of the 
great glacial wave, which swept over our 
part of North America somewhat less 
than ten thousand years ago. In the 
debris of this wave you pick up pebbles 
which have been ground off from the 
recks of the White Mountains, and re- 
gions farther north then they. 

Different observers of the olden times 
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View of the New Land in 1828. 


Haymarket Square. Traverse Street. 


desenbe the peninsula in different ways. 
William Wood, a young Englishman who 
came over before 1630, says of it,— 

“His situation is very pleasant, being a 
Peninsula hem’d in on the South side 
with the Bay of Roxberry, on the North- 
side with Charles River, the Marshes on 
the backe-side, being not halfe a qyarter 
of a mile over; so that a little fencing will 
secure their cattle from the Woolves. 
Their greatest wants be Wood and 
Medow-ground which never were in that 
place; being constrayned to fetch their 
building-timber and firewood from the 
Islands in Boates, and their Hay in Loy- 
ters. It being a Necke and bare of wood, 
they are not troubled with the great an- 
noyances of Woolves, Rattlesnakes, and 
Musketoes.” 

Edward Johnson, in “The Wonder- 
Working Providence,” wrote about 1650,— 

“The chief edifice of this City-like 
Towne is crowded on the Sea-bankes, and 
wharfed out with great industry and cost, 
the buildings beautiful and large, some 
fairely set forth with Brick, Tile, Stone, 
and Slate, and orderly placed with 
comly streets, whose continuall enlarge- 
ment presages some sumptuous city. ... 


Ships going through the canal, 


Warren Street Bridge unfinished. 
Causeway Street, with Draw-bridge open 


But now behold the admirable Acts of 
Christ: at this his peoples landing, the 
hideous Thickets in this place were such 
that Wolfes and Bears nurst up th iryoung 
from the eyes of all beholders, in those 
very places where the streetes are full of 
Girles and Boys sporting up and downe, 
with a continual concourse of people. 
Good store of Shipping is here yearly 
built, and some very faire ones.” 

In 1665, the Royal Commissioners, or 
some person employed by them, wrote in 
describing Boston,— 

“Their houses are generally wooden, 
their streets crooked with little decency 
and no uniformity.” 

But Josselyn, who had been here but a 
short time before, said of the town,— 

“The houses are for the most part 
raised on the sea-banks, many of them 
standing upon piles, close together on 
each side of the streets as in London, and 
furnished with many fair shops; their 
materials are brick, stone, lime, hand- 
somely contrived, with three meeting- 
houses or churches, and a town-house 
built upon pillars, where the merchants 
may confer; in the chamber above they 
keep their monthly courts. Their streets 














are many and large, paved with pebble 
stones, and the south side adorned with 
gardens and orchards.” 

The shape of the drumlin and its three 
hills has given the direction of the older 
streets, and determined the map of the 
present city. The settlers were not such 
fools as to suppose that streets must be 
straight, or that they must run along as- 
tronomical meridians or parallels. Where 
a street went in from the sea, it went at 
right angles from the shore or nearly so. 
When Beacon Hill, or Copp’s Hill, or Fort 
Hill rose, the roadway at the base went 
round them and not through them. 

Given these preliminary  streets,— 
curves around the bases of the hills, and 
radii, so to speak, running from the 
water’s edge to meet them,—run the 
main street north, midway between the 
shores of the coves, and you have the key 
to what a stranger calls the intricacy of 
the streets of the town. 

The winding line of the shore, deeply 
indented by coves, suggested at once 
operations for artificial changes. The 
rise and fall of the tide is from eight to 
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ter feet. It occurred to the settlers very 
early, that by making a causeway, where 
Causeway Street now runs, and adjusting 
gates to open inward, and close when the 
water flowed out, a mill basin could be 
made from the great northern cove, and 
kept nearly at the level tide. They there- 
fore built this causeway, and thus by cut- 
ting a narrow canal eastward across the 
town, they commanded, perhaps, nalf the 
ti:me, a water fall from the high tide level 
to that of low tide, sufficient to carry a 
mill for grinding their corn. The tide 
basin thus made was called the Mill 
Pond. 

In 1804 it was clear that the land it 
covered would have value, if reclaimed, 
of much more account than the little 
water-power which had been used for 
nearly two centuries. Enough of Beacon 
Hill was cut down, therefore, to fill up 
the Mill Pond. The canal was filled up, 
and became Canal Street. Here is the 
reason why in the heart of the devious 
plan of the North End, there come in 
straight streets which mark the site of 
the original Mill Pond. And thus the 
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The ‘‘Beach,’’ a favorite bathing place for the early South End boys, now Beach Streez 
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original Beacon Hill lost its crest, which 
rose behind the State House of that day. 

At the same time the old enterprise for 
creating tide-power was renewed on the 
Back Bay. The region of elegant houses 
now known as the Back Bay, was then 
really the Bay, back of the town to one 
who approached it from the sea. 

By building the Western Avenue across 
this Bay,—from Beacon Street exactly 
west to Brookline,—a basin was located, 
in which the water could be kepi at any 
level. Southward across this basin a 
Mill-Dam was built, which is now Parker 
Street, and thus there were two basins. 
The western of these two, about where 
the Charles Fen Park now is, was kept 
nearly at the level of high-tide, and was 
called the Full-Basin. The Eastern Basin 
was kept at the lowest tide possible, and 
was called the Empty Basin. From the 
Full to the Empty Basin was an average 
waterfall of salt water of perhaps eight 
feet. The water-power thus created car- 
ried several mills. My father had print- 
ing presses there, which were kept at 
work by the use of this power. 

By this cutting off of the high tide from 
the foot of the Common, the present 
Parade Ground was created, where till 
then there had been only an unsightly 
salt marsh. And Charles Street, on a 
causeway again, was extended south 
from Beacon Street to Park Square. 

All this was done under the mayoralty 
of the first Quincy. The trees now mak- 
ing so fine an avenue of the Charles 
Street Mall were planted then. Virtually 
the Common was almost doubled in size 
by these improvements. In 1824, under 
the masterly lead of Mr. Samuel E. Guild, 
the Public Garden was created on what 
was an unsightly beach of salt mud on 
the western side of Charles Street. 
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When in 1831 the construction of the 
Worcester and Western Railway was 
made certain, another set of adventures 
filled up the “South Cove,” which in- 
dented the shore on the east side. Here 
again, therefore, is a series of rectangular 
ard level streets. Washington Street 
curves as the crest of the old isthmus 
curves. In the old days it was the only 
street between the South Cove on the 
east, and the Back Bay on the west. 

Go through Union Park Street from 
Washington, and turn in by the side of 
the Temple Shalem. You can see from 
tke steps the remains of a wooden wharf 
where your grandfather bought cabbages 
and firewood “imported” from Maine. 
The Temple Shalem stands where the 
schooner lay from which they were 
landed. 

The traces of this history are found by 
the pilgrim on the spot and in the names 
of streets and squares. Beacon Street 
commemorates the Beacon which was 
ready to summon the soldiers of the Bay 
in the event of any attack. Gage was 
sadly frightened when he received a re- 
port one morning that a tar-barrel had 
been found in the iron basket of the 
Beacon. I cannot find that the Beacon 
was ever really fired. And here I may 
say that, of six forts built in succession 
where Fort Independence now stands, no 
one ever fired a shot in anger. But the 
tower of Brattle Street Meeting House 
preserved to the last an iron cannon-ball 
which struck it in the Cannonade, and 


“wears on her bosom as a bride might do 
The iron breastpin which the rebels threw.” 

Fort Hill was dug away to a level a 
generation ago, but a pretty circle of 
grass preserves the name, though there 
be no hill. 


(Conclusion of Dr. Hale’s Reminiscences in the September number.) 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC NOT A FAILURE* 


BY HENRY HAYNIE 


T has been the fashion during nearly 
the entire century to count on the in- 
fluence of political scares in France, 
though truth to say this “epidemic” has 
generally been confined to British tourists 
ard certain insular editors of London 
journals; moreover the American press 


[* The June number of the National Mag- 
azine contained an article under the cap- 
tion “Is the French Republic a Failure?” 
the purport of which was to show that 
that republic is in actual danger of a speedy 
fall, and that her people are ready, nay 
anxious, to proclaim a king. Of course this 
magazine is in no wise responsible for the 
views expressed by contributors to its 
pages, and yet the editor is impelled to as- 
sert that he does not believe that the arti- 
cle in question was a proper exposition ‘of 
~ the political situation .in-the-French Re- 
public. The aim and purpose of the pub- 
lishers of the National Magazine is strict 
impartiality, justice at all times, and fair 
play for everybody, hence a presentation 
of the other side of the question is impera- 
tive. The author of the subjoined article 
is an American writer of standing, with a 
high reputation both in this country and in 
Europe. His presentation of the case may 
therefore be looked on as quite conclusive 
in every particular. [THE Eprror.] 


has not been slow to make capital out of 
these imagined scares during recent 
years, and the wildest assertions of a per- 
son wholly unknown to the “Special cor- 
respondent” will often be accepted witn- 
out investigation or control by those who 
claim to be “formers” of public opinion. 
Nor is the stream of misinformation, or 
misjudgment, limited to ignorant no- 
bodies who happen to have spent a few 
months abroad, and whose impressions 
of France are gained only in Paris and 
there by what is seen and heard or guessed 
at along the boulevards between the 
Madeleine and the Porte St. Martin. Not 
so very long ago, a writer in the North 
American Review, none other than an ex- 
minister to Spain, went so far as to as- 
sert that the French are dissatisfied be- 
cause of “the fact that a republican presi- 
dent taken from the ranks of the people 
cannot be clothed with the mysterious 
awe and dignity with which time alone 
can robe a king.” Pray when was it that 
the French ever clothed their sovereign 
with mysterious awe and dignity? 
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That same writer also said that the 
supreme thought of the French Republic 
“is preparedness for war.’ Well, is not 
this true of every great power on earth, 
including our own country? Hesides, if 
France were not so well prepared on sea 
and land the spirit of conquest which pre: 
vails so powerfully among her neighbors 
would soon change her frontiers and re- 
duce her to the position that Spain and 
Portugal and Switzerland now hold in in- 
ternational politics. 

It is, of course, easy to understand that 
a country which counted fourteen hun- 
dred years of monarchial domination 
could not pass into a republic without re- 
sistance or intestine commotion, but, like 
all other human things, this opposition 
ana internal strife were bound to have an 
end, and the end was seen some time 
back. It is now twenty-seven years since 
the regime of monarchy ceased to exist in 
France. That country saw the empire 
fall in the most terrible military disaster 
which the history of a grand nation has 
ever known, and since then the French 
Republic has hardly ceased to exist for a 
single moment. She has dressed her 
wounds, regained her strength, repaired 
her fortunes, and put herself in a state to 
meet the future whatever it may be. 
This is a fact which no monarchist, or 
royalty aping American can deny; for 
where there may be discussion over 
opinions there can be none over facts. 
And when a people have existed twenty- 
seven years without a king or emperor, 
and this too with evident satisfaction, 
why is it that passion and prejudice and 
hatred render men so blind as to refuse 
to see that each day finds survivors of a 
past regime descending into their graves, 
as meanwhile each day brings into public 
life new generations devoted to the re- 
public? No reign in France during the 
past one hundred and twenty-three years 
has ever lasted so long as the present 
French Republic. It has endured ten 
years longer than the reign of Louis 
XVI.; sixteen years longer than the reign 
of Napoleon; twenty-two years longer 
than the Restoration; nine years longer 
than Orleanism; nine years longer than 
the last empire. It has alreauy endured 
for twenty-seven years, and in the mean 
time the national work has flourished, for 
it has been protected by perfect order. 
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The republic has paid the heaviest indem- 
nity ever exacted by a victorious army, u 
matter of $1,900,000,000, and, thanks to 
the universal confidence which has been 
manifested, she has reduced the interest 
of the national debt considerably. It is 
true she’ has reconstructed her military 
system and strengthened her army corps, 
but she has also renewed her system of 
instruction and increased her appropria- 
ticns for public schools. Meanwhile she 
has invited the world to her peaceful 
fetes, and all the royal splendors that Eu- 
rope ever knew paled before the Paris 
expositions of 1878 and 1889. The people 
of France have only to remember that 
which the Republic has done between the 
4th of September, 1870, and the present 
time to feel supreme confidence in the 
destiny of their republic. 

To-day France is herself again, and she 
is known everywhere as a power of the 
first order. She is the possessor of a well 
organized and valiant army, of a navy 
second only to that of Great Britain. 
Tbese are splendid results, and with these 
alone the Republic would have reason to 
be very proud; but she has other reasons 
also. I will speak of some of these 
further on, meanwhile let me emphasize 
the fact that to-day all Europe recognizes 
the high qualities which that brilliant 
people have constantly shown since they 
established their present form of govern- 
ment, and this too despite the active 
manceuvres of the so-called Conservatives: 
or reactionaries. In the very first year of 
republican regime these Conservatives 
came out ahead, so to speak, at the gen- 
eral elections of 1871, and the deputies 
they elected formed a majority in the na- 
ticnal assembly. Two years later, how- 
ever, the majority began to display tim- 
idity, though they were still strong 
enough to upset M. Thiers—he had hardly 
finished his work of freeing the country 
of the invaders—because he had had the 
good sense to rally to the Republic. They 
tried a restoration, but got no further 
taan the constitution called the “Septen- 
rat.” Notwithstanding its importance, 
the 24th of May, 1873, holds in their 
series of political efforts only the place of 
a lively skirmish in the great war for lib- 
erty. In 1876--77 the Conservatives man- 
aged to bring on a pitched engagement 
where they put more of a force in move- 




















ment. They dissolved a chamber of dep- 
uties that the country, which was con- 
stantly becoming more and more demo- 
cratic, had made republican. They or- 
dered an election in the midst of which 
they tried to terrorize the voters. A min- 
istry was in power which was out and 
‘out monarchial, and it held up the dread 
spectre of foreign war. It played on the 
social peril, predicted ruin, and appealed 
to the Catholic Church and the Holy See. 
But it accomplished nothing, and was 
beaten at most points. There was one 
more card to play, that of a coup d’état, 
and the Conservatives organized for this 
rurpose. A ministry was formed for the 
express purpose of attempting one; but 
President MacMahon, better advised by 
his own conscience, 
and morerespectful 
of peace at home 
than they were, re- 
fused to play the 
part assigned to 
him. Even if he 
had consented to 
lend a hand to that 
wicked scheme, 
everybody now 
knows that that at- 
tempt would have 
been without a 
morrow. It would 
have troubled and 
excited the coun- 
try, perhaps much 
blood might have 
been shed, but such 
was the force of 
republican organi- 
zation, so apparent 
were justice and 
common sense, that 
there is no chance 
to deny that the 
final word would 
have been in favor 
of law and its en- 
forcement against 
the monarchists. 
It seemed then 
as if there was to 
be no further occa- 
sion for discontent 
when affairs in 
Tonkin furnished a 
new platform to 
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the opposition, and,aided by the so- 
cialist, and extreme radicals, the struggle 
was renewed by them. That they par- 
tially succeeded was not, however, be- 
cause the voters loved them more but be- 
cause they loved Jules Ferry less, and 
while the elections of 1885 showed a 
slight falling off in the strength of mod- 


erate republicans the opposition gained’ 


ouly among the extreme left in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, that is to say, on the rad- 
ical benches; but this increase was not 
enough to seriously injure the French Re- 
public. For though the princes of the 
House of Orleans, and the pretendents of 
the Emperial idea made bold to renew 
t.eir plottings they soon paid dearly for 
their imprudence by being exiled from 
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their native land. This reply was of a na- 
ture to deeply exasperate those who had 
provoked such stern measures, and in their 
rage they rushed pell mell into the arms 
of the toadstool party which Henri Roche- 
fort, Laguerre, ec al had started in favor 
ot General Boulanger. That adventurer, 
this new party, thanks to the money fur- 
nished by rich royalists, was to be the 
catapult which would destroy “la gueuse,” 
or bold-faced hussy, as they sneeringly 
called the French Republic. The struggle 
of 1886-87 was a very bitter one, and to 
some people in foreign lands it appeared 
as if the end of the republic had really 
come. But it never seemed so to the true 
friends of France, and by and by the 
Boulangists with monarchial fellow con- 
spirators were routed at every point, and 
their notorious leader, abandoning his 
wife and daughter, fled at night like a 
common thief. 

Then order once more prevailed and the 
French Republic was at peace and pros- 
perous. Such was the state of affairs when 
the legislative elections of 1889 added 
force to the state by invreasing the ma- 
jority of the moderate republicans, thus 
crushing the royalists and radicals by the 
yoice of public opinion. Now was our 
sister republic solidly ‘established, and 
without counting the efficacious forces 
which assured her future success, such as 
peace, order, liberty, reconstitution of her 
land and sea forces, prosperity of her 
finances, greatness of her exposition, bril- 
liancy of her diplomacy, wisdom of her 
parliament, diffusion of instruction, eco- 
nomical riches gained by an increase of 
roads, canals and railways, without 
ccunting all these things, the latent action 
of which pushed the country still further 
toward Republicanism, enough so in fact 
to proclaim the French Republic as _ for- 
ever established, still other useful adju- 
vants arose on every side. We must 
count for something the hesitating yet 
numerous adhesions of monarchial mem- 
bers of the Chamber, the “rallies” as they 
are called. We must also count for much 
the words of Leo XIII., who informed 
cardinals, bishops, priests and people that 
they not only could but must accommo- 
date themselves to the existing form of 
government, and then, and for the first 
time, French catholics became republi- 
cans. 
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I am satisfied that even if the pope had 
not so expressed himself, the Republic 
would eventually have attracted these 
Catholics to it, but the action of his Holi- 
ness hastened that adhesion and made it 
more general. The result produced by all 
these causes was wholly in favor of the 
Republic, and all by elections since then 
have increased the republican majorities 
in both houses. By this irresistible move- 
ment, by this increase in the number of 
deputies and senators of moderate poli- 
tics. France was made completely repub- 
lican and the question, Is the French Re- 
public a Failure? is answered in the nega- 
tive beyond all possible doubt. It is true 
there are still a few thousand monarch- 
ists among the several million voters who 
are not in favor of the republic, but this 
is because of their personal attachment 
and devotion to the provinces in exile. If 
ever these absent pretenders should see fit 
to release them of this sentimental “loy- 
alty,” they would gladly rally to the re- 
public, for they know that there is no pos- 
sible show for a king or an emperor in 
fair France ever more. The only real en- 
emies of the French Republic who need 
Le counted are the Socialists and the Rad- 
icals, who, regarding moderation in pol- 
itics as the greatest of crimes, hate mod- 
erate Republicans, and it is these latter 
who are so wisely and so well guiding 
the ship of state to-day. Like socialists 
and radicals the world over, these French 
disturbers of law and order make much 
noise and utter words which do some- 
times create the impression abroad that 
the French Republic is in a bad way. 
But it is not, and if anything can be in- 
ferred from the signs of the times it will 
last quite as many years as our own re- 
public. The workingmen of the cities, the 
pcasantry, indeed a vast majority of the 
voting population have learned to appre- 
ciate the advantages presented by the 
present Republic, and they are aware that 
no monarchy could be restored without a 
civil war, which means universal ruin. 

No, there is not any danger of a speedy 
fall of the French Republic, nor is there 
‘any important opposition to the govern- 
ment of which President Faure is the il- 
lustrious chief, and Messrs. Meline, Hano- 
taux and the other ministers are the ad- 
mirable administrators. I venture to as- 
sert this as one who lived in France for 
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Voting for a President in France. 


nearly twenty years, and as a close ob- 
server of the political, social and other 
conditions of that country. I know the 
I'rench people well, all classes, and all 
parties, and I repeat it, there are no signs 
ef discontent worthy of serious considera- 
tion here. There is no opposition of any 
account to the French Republic, and its 
“governments,” that is to say, ministries 
are so frequently overturned that it does 
not mean danger to the existing order of 
things. It means precisely what a change 
of government means in the United 
States, i.e., the “outs” are always in oppo- 
sition, and so it happens the “ins” are 
often displaced, not so frequently maybe 
as in France, but then that is because our 
cast-iron form of government does not 
permit of easy changes. It was this good 
system of government which enabled the 
French people to rid themselves of a very 
mediocre minister of foreign affairs who 
was managing things badly at the Quai 
dOrsay two years ago. Before M. 
Berthelot was selected to this high diplo- 
matic office by the Bourgeois government 
that department of state was worthily 
presided over by M. Hanotaux. Un- 
doubiedly Berthelot had a glorious name 
in the world of science, but he kneW next 





to nothing of statesmanship, and while at 
the. Foreign Office was pronounced an im- 
becile by almost everybody. The effect 
produced in Europe was most deplorable 
for the Republic, and it was not until the 
force of public opinion compelled Prime 
Minister Bourgeois to rid the cabinet of 
Berthelot that statecraft and diplomacy 
was once more an intelligent power at the 
Quai d’Orsay. M. Hanotaux had been 
called back to office. Then when the 
VRourgeois ministry was upset fifteen 
months ago Hanotaux was requested by 
President Faure to retain his portfolio, 
and so well has he filled the position of 
“Secretary of State” that his strength and 
ability have become the praise of the 
greatest of living politicians throughout 
the world. 

Public opinion, that is to say, the side 
voice of the people—and the impression 
prevails everywhere that it is Vow Populi 
which rules in republics—has more speedy 
application in France than it has in our 
country. Let us take the presidency as 
an example of this fact. Over there the 
Constitution prescribes the presidential 
term of power to be seven years. Now 
the French Republic is only twenty-seven 
years old, yet it has had six chiefs of 
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state in that time, and but one has died 
in office while there have been no im- 
peachments. The names of these rulers 
are: Thiers, MacMahon, Grevy, Carnot, 
Cassimir-Perrier, and Faure. President 
Thiers resigned because the majority in 
Parliament was opposed to him. I pass 
MacMahon who was merely a figure head, 
and come at once to Jules Grevy. From 
the moment of his election programmes 
long held back began to have application, 
and among other things public instruction 
became non-sectarian, free to all, and 
obligatory. Great public works were 
started that gave employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons, and these 
produced national improvements which 
are now the admiration of the world. It 
is not necessary to mention other acts ac- 
complished by the Republicans under 
President Grevy, but I must state . that 
I'rance, powerful at home, determined 
now to resume her external influence, and 
so successful was she in this that Ger- 
miany, despite the latter’s formidable 
armaments, began to tremble and formed 
a triple alliance so as to be able to crush 
the Republic by the force of numbers if 
need be. The end of Grevy’s’ govern- 
ment was marked by events that were un- 
doubtedly regrettable but for which the 
Republic was not to blame, any more than 
our Republic was to blame for the credit 
mobilier crimes and the downfall of a 
vice president. 


The citizen who succeeded to the French 
presidency was M. Carnot, chosen for his 
integrity and after a campaign that lasted 
only a few days. He was not an ardent 
nor a strongly characterized progressist, 
but he was a loyal republican, and he 
made a wise ruler. His powers were to 
have éxpired in the month of December, 
1894, but six months before that he was 
assassinated. Next Cassimir-Perrier was 
chosen president of the Republic, but he 
resigned on the 15th of January, 1895. 
Two days later the Senate and Chamber 
ot Deputies, assembled in Congress at 
Versailles, as is the custom, elected M. 
Felix Faure as president of the French 
Republic. His selection was one of the 
wisest political transactions in the history 
of Europe, and it has been a cause of re- 
joicing throughout France e~er since. 


Thiers was a historian, MacMahon a sol- 
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dier, Grevy a lawyer, Carnot a civil engi- 
neer, Cassimir-Perrier a politician, and 
Faure a commercial or business man. As 
a commercial man at the head of a large 
business he knew a great many things 
which a soldier cannot know and which 
lawyers will never learn. His mental 
powers were of a high order, his personal 
integrity was unquestioned, his moral 
equilibrium was of the purest kind, he 
was the right man for the position for he 
was of the people. 


I was present at his election and his 
choice as president of the French Repub- 
lic reminded me forcibly of Mr. Lincoln’s 
first election. Our most illustrious presi- 
Gent since the days of Washington was 
also of the people; in his younger days 
made fence rails and worked on a farm 
for his existence, just as President Faure 
tanned leather and worked in the fields 
for his existence when a younger man. I 
krew both these personages, ard each 
was born to defend the liberty and the 
ptrity of his country against internal 
foes. Neither of these presidents was 
ever a soldier, and yet I have seen them 
reviewing great armies, one during war 
the other in time of peace. The picture of 
Abraham Lincoln as he was that day will 
never be forgotten. In his simple black 
suit of clothes, a tall hat on his head, rid- 
ing a horse, surrounded by generals, with 
their staff officers, all in uniforms, the 
star spangled banner floating over him, 
I thought, and still think, he was the most 
striking, the most. wonderful, the _ best 
man, the noblest work of God then living, 
and the vision is still sublime. On the 
horizon, mountains lifted their irisated 
summits from the misty atmosphere, and 
in the immense valley over one hundred 
thousand soldiers were moving to the 
sound of fifes and drums, to the blare of 
bugles, or to the music ‘of regimental 
bands, while not far off the formidable 
vcice of cannon indicated that an enemy, 
constantly on the alert, was also ready to 
march, as they did on Gettysburg. That, 
in every detail was the best and most 
striking expression of real popular  sov- 
ereignty in the simplest, purest, most hon- 
est and most loyal conception of the term 
that I had ever seen. But I saw the like 
of it when President Felix Faure stood up 
in a temporary grand stand which had 
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M. Hanoteaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


| 
been erected on the peaceful plains of the 
Seine-et-Oise, to review one hundred thou- 
sand soldiers of the French Republic. 

The wisdom, loyalty and undeniable 
probity of M. Faure are as much admired 
by the French people as the same noble 
qualities were, and still are, admired in 
Mr: Lincoln by all Americans. Apropos, 
is there any reason why our country 
should have exclusive claim to ability to 
fill such an office as that of president or 
to manage such a form of government as 
that of Republican? In the sciences, in 


belles lettres, all the arts, including war, 
the French, who have forever been our 
friends, are our equals, if not our superi- 
ors; certainly we can give them no lessons 
in political economy or in. any of the vir- 
tues of modern civilization. According to 
our democratic orthodoxy, the presidency 
of a republic must be a man without illus- 
tration, without historical name, without 
riches, an element sans form,—unless it 
be that of partisanship—in brief an un- 
known quality selected at a convention to 
stand on a platform made up of promises 
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and an eye single to the largest campaign 
fund, and he is elected to govern us for 
four years. Very well, then, why should 
not the French Republic have the right to 
choose similar material for her presi- 
dents? 

But, happily for her, thatis not the 
orthodoxy of the French Republic. By 
the terms of her constitution the presi- 
dent is an impersonal being. Like the 
queen of England, he reigns and does not 
govern; but he can exercise good influ- 
ence around himself and serve as guide to 
the depositions of public authority. He 
can even, without exercising unconstitu- 
tional pressure, lead opinion to what he 
considers good and just. The only trouble 
is the French suffer from that greatest 
evil of all democracies, instability of sys- 
tems founded exclusively on elections, or 
the constitution of executive power, and 
the question is where is the remedy? 
There are multiple reasons why the intro- 
duction of our system ina unitary and 
centralized state like that of France is 
impracticable. It is the same with the 


Swiss system. Under the constitution a 
French president chooses the ministers 
and presides over them. He partakes in 
the preparation of laws, has the right of 


message, and the right of suspensive veto, 
a weaker suspensive, however, than that 
of our American president, who very suc- 
cessfully makes frequent use of it, since in 
the United States it is necessary at the 
second deliberation to have a majority of 
two-thirds to overcome it, while in France 
a simple majority suffices. A French 
president can adjourn the chambers for a 
month, and twice in the same _ session. 
He can, on the advice of the Senate, dis- 
solve the Chamber of Deputies, and this 
right becomes a duty when the Chamber 
without a majority is powerless to sustain 
the government. This duty has been neg- 
lected, however. If it had been per- 
formed, that is to say, if the Chamber had 
been dissolved in 1886 there would have 
been no Boulangerism. Finally, a Frencn 
president has the right to conclude politi- 
cal treaties of alliance without the aid of 
the chambers. It is then, a heresy to 
consider the presidency of our sister re- 
public as an inert wheel, or to assimilate 
that president to a constitutional king. 
An elected chief cannot, like a hereditary 
prince, be the passive arbitrator of par- 
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ties. This conception is contrary to the 
text and to the spirit of the French con- 
stitution. 

In one thing, however, the French bor- 
rowed from us, and that was the right of 
raessage. We Americans, inventors of 
words as well as things, were first to call 
the explanation of the situation periodi- 
caily sent by the chief of state to Con- 
gress at the opening of the session a mes- 
sage. It was argued that our president 
could not address or speak directly to rep- 
resentatives and senators, for that is the 
best means of separating the executive 
from the legislative power, and as we 
could not call the manifestation of the 
thought of the chief of state before the 
two houses a speech of the crown, or a 
speech from the throne, since we had 
neither crown nor throne, the word mes- 
sage was adopted. The Conventionnels 
bcrrowed the idea and the word both and 
embodied them in the Constitution of the 
Directory. The French Constituants of 
1848 did not conceive differently the insti- 
tution of the chief magistracy. Then the 
president of the Republic of France talked 
by messages with the legislative assem- 
bly, and when he was pleased to be an 
emperor he became one. The enterprise 
would perhaps be as easy in the United 
States if we happened to have a president 
who desired to play the same rdéle. Until 
this happens all will be for the better 
“under the best of constitutions.” Be- 
sides one does not make an empire with- 
out pretorians, and happily Americans 
have fortunately passed them by up to the 
present time. Moreover imperialism is a 
Latin tradition and there is as yet no 
trace of this tradition in the education of 
the youth of America. This is a great 
point in our favor, for when one is not fa- 
miliar with words one is even less so with 
the ideas they express. 

If I have thus shown the difference be- 
tween two Republican systems it is 
mainly for the purpose of making a com- 
parison from which a useful moral may 
be drawn. The election of our president 
is the keystone of the edifice, and the sac- 
rifices we impose on ourselves for this 
object are enormous. After the most 
moderate estimates, and counting all 
things, the election of a president of the 
United States costs $100,000,000; and 
when the place has been secured the 














struggle is not ended, for it must be pre- 
served, that is to say, the party must not 
be overthrown at the next election. 
Therefore office holders must pay again, 
then everybody else in the party is called 
on for subscriptions, besides which cor- 
porations, trusts, syndicates, monopolies, 
banking houses and ship owners are heay- 
ily taxed for political purposes. Nothing 
of this “superior system” prevails in the 
French Republic, and a presidential elec- 
tion is the matter of a two or three days 
only. There are no primaries, no local or 
national conventions, no party assess- 
ments, no subscriptions, no impositions 
for political purposes anywhere. When 
a president is to be chosen the president of 
the senate summons both houses of Par- 
liament to meet in Congress at Versailles, 
and he presides over this joint sitting of 
senators and deputies. There are no 
speeches, no committees, no platforms, no 
caucuses. Tellers are selected by lot, and 
then, each member’s name being called 
alphabetically, but commencing with the 
letter that has been designated by lot, the 
balloting begins. As each name is called 
the person ascends a short flight of steps, 
drops his folded paper into a large urn 
end then descends. When all have voted 
the names of the absentees are recalled, 
and then the presiding officer declares the 
“scrutin” closed. 
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When M. Faure was elected in January, 
1895, the contest was over in a single day. 
There had been no trouble whatever, very 
little excitement, no noise anywhere, and 
the total cost to the country, everything 
included, was not more than $40,000. Now 
which is the easiest way, the cheapest 
way, if not the better way? 

Finally let me say that among the 
thirty-eight million French people of to- 
day there are not half-a-dozen persons, 
perhaps not even one man, who has the 
envy to become a king. There is no such 
idea as that extant in France, quite the 
contrary; and inasmuch as the ideas of 
that country are rapidly reaching out all 
over Europe, actual monarchs have prob- 
akly no great while to live, neither they 
nor their heirs, as sovereigns. This is 
why the crowned heads of the old world 
would like to put the French Republic to 
death. But it will last longer than their 
own regimes, for the decadency of royalty 
aud of aristocracy is visible to every one. 
The function of king, queen or emperor is 
a useless function. This is a truth which 
has entered deeply into the minds of for- 
eign peoples, and this is why the French 
Republic is not a failure, nor are there 
any signs whatever that it will ever be a 
failure. 
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Osborn House, the Residence of the Queen. 


BY MERCIA ABBOTT KEITH 


of the “Garden Isle” is imposing, 

as we approach the Needles, those 
strange turreted rocks at the west of the 
Isle of Wight, that stand like sentinels on 
guard between Alum and Scratchell Bays, 
circling to the right and the left, limited 
by towering cliffs. Two of the original 


A FTER nine days at sea the first sight 


five Needles were long since overthrown 


by the sea waves; the three massive, 
white rocks that remain rise abruptly 
from their dark bases to the height of an 
hundred feet, and assume different forms 
as our angle of vision changes; now, look- 
ing like huge, spread sails, again, like 
grand fortresses fallen into ruin. 

Five hundred feet above, on the bor- 
dering cliff, stands the Needles light- 
house; yet, in seeming disregard of its al- 
titude, there are times, when the storm 
wind-driven from the west, dashes with 
such fury against the crag where the 
warning beacon stands, that stones are 
hurled by the waves with sufficient force 
to break the windows. The reflectors are 
powerful and in clear weather the light is 
visible for fifty miles, but owing to its 
great height it was often obscured during 
a fog. 

The Isle of Wight is in the form of an 
irregular rhomboid, twenty-three miles in 
its greatest length and thirteen miles at 
its widest point. It is divided from east 
to west by a chain of chalky hills; the 
southern and bolder portion is called by 


residents the “back of the island,” as it is 
more remote from Hampshire of which 
county it forms a part, and from which it 
is separated by the Solent, a channel from 
one to five miles wide. Solent is a cor- 
ruption of the word solvent or separator, 
as by the action of its waters, this island 
was separated from England. 

East and West Cowes are at the mouth 
of the Medina river; passing the verdant 
shores of the former, we landed at West 
Cowes. Over a pontoon bridge and under 
an archway, we entered the narrow, 
winding streets which led to the Marine 
Parade, on which the Marine Hotel faces, 
where apartments were engaged. To 
reach them, we went out of doors, entered 
a narrow hallway, from which by wind- 
ing stairs and crooked passages, we came 
to our strange little rooms with odd fur- 
nishings. 

Here, as throughout England, much at- 
tention is given to the movements of roy- 
alty, past or present, and the stranger is 
promptly informed by one or more loyal 
Englishmen that at a certain point near 
the Parade, Charles II. landed in 1671. 
Residents also show with pride, the traces 
of the old road, known as “Celtic and Ro- 
man,” which formerly crossed the island 
from north to south, along which the Phe- 
nician merchants carried the tin, which 
was, in those far-away days, so impor- 
tant an article of commerce. For five 
hundred years the Romans held posses- 
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sion of this island, when they mm 
were conquered by Cedric, the ? 
Saxon. 

There is little of special in-& 
terest in Cowes at this season, 
es the little town is only at 
full tide in the miasummer 
when the spacious roadstead 
is crowded with yachts for the: 
annual regatta, as Cowes is 
headquarters for the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, its fine har- 
bor furnishing anchorage for 
ali! the fleet. The “Castle” 
upon the Parade is the home 
for members of the Squadron, 
and is fitted up with taste 
aud elegance. It has guns and 
“eleven nine pounders on a_ semi-cir- 
cular battery,” which, however, are only 
used during the August regattas, or on 
similar peaceful occasions. 

‘Lhis is one of the two castles built by 
Henry the Eighth for the defence of the 
southern coast. It was of them that Le- 
land, the antiquarian wrote: ‘“Vhat that 
is sette up on the este syde of the havin 
is caullid the sist Cow and that that is 
sette up at the west syde is caullid the 
West Cow, and is the bigger of the two. 


The trajectus betwixt the two castelles is 





Headquarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


a good myle.”’ The East Cowes castle 
was torn down some years ago, but was 
the residence of the Duchess of Kent and 
her daughter in 1832. The present Norris 
Castle, whose grounds include the site of 
the old one, is in the ancient Norman 
style and is suggestive of feudal England. 

It is said that the happy year that the 
young princess spent at Cowes had its in- 
fluence in determining her Majesty to 
purchase Osborne for her marine _resi- 
dence. This country mansion in the 
inidst of beautiful woodland scenery was 
expanded into a grand palace; wings 
stretched this way and that way, towers 
shot up into the blue, the great fields were 
made into lawns, terraces and exquisite 


The Entrance Gates at Carisbrooke Castle. 
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gurdens, all worthy of England’s queen. 
his transformation was effected under 
the supervision of Prince Albert, and near 
by was his model farm, with cottages and 
experimental works, now, for many years 
awaiting the master who comes no more. 
The house and surroundings are held 
sacred by the queen as one of the monu- 
ments to her husband’s ability and worth, 
and are never shown. Works of art and 
rare articles are collected in the spacious 
rooms, said to be unequalled in value in 
ary home of royalty, but from which the 
world will be excluded during the lifetime 
of the queen. The grand palace is so en- 
closed with groves of trees that only oc- 
casional glimpses of it can be obtained, 
unless within the grounds, though there 
is a magnificent view from the sea, be- 
tween Ryde and Cowes. 

The little village of Whippingham two 
miles away, boasts of an antiquity that 
entitled it to notice in the Domesday 
Book. Its chief attraction is the church 
where the queen attends service when at 
Osborne. Ten years ago it attained to ad- 
ditional importance by the solemnization 
within its walls of the marriage of the 
Princess Beatrice. The present church is 
modern, built under the direction of the 
prince consort, to whose memory “his 
broken hearted and devoted wife” has 
erected there a very beautiful monument 
of white marble with chaste decorations 
in gold. 

lt is but a few miles to Newport, the 
capital of the island and nearly its geo- 
graphical centre, as well as an important 
borough and market town; it is a desira- 
bie point from which to make excursions 
to places of interest. After a short tarry 
at the Bugle Inn, we took our seats upon 
a small coach bound for Carisbrooke Cas- 
tle, two miles away. The approach to 
Carisbrooke village is very picturesque; 
the houses clustered upon the slope of a 
little knoll, from which rises the church 
with Gothic arches and embattled steeple, 
with the ruined castle towering above and 
the downs for a background, forms a 
charming picture. We left the coach at 
the Red Lion to walk to the castle; cross- 
ing a pebbly-bottomed, silvery stream 
upon a rustic bridge and following the 
well-worn footpath through the flowery 
meadow, which for an unknown reason 
the peasants have named Purgatory. 
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Onward and upward, heeding the Scotch 
injunction, “Set a stout heart to a_ stae 
brae,” as the pathway continued to grow 
steeper as we advanced, until we stood 
before the outer gate, over which is an 
escutcheon with the white rose and _ in- 
scription: “E. R. 1598,” the date of re- 
pairs made under Queen  LElizabeth. 
Within the outer court rise the two round 
towers, with battlements and loopholes, 
whose crumbling walls still retain an air 
of sturdy guardianship and confirm the 
history of the castle as the natural citadel 
of the island. 

This fine old ruin stands upon the site 
of an ancient British stronghold, and like 
other palaces and castles of the old world, 
is principally of interest in its frame of 
historic associations, which give life to 
inanimate things. This castle is insep- 
arably linked with the sad history of 
Charles the First, and as soon as we enter 
the iron-studded door of heart of oak, 
blackened with age, memories of that ill- 
fated monarch are crowded upon us at 
every step. Here we may find 


“The gloomy bower, 
Where Charles was prisoned in his island 
tower,” 


and follow in thought many scenes in the 
closing years of the unhappy king; here 
are the rooms that he occupied during his 
imprisonment, and the window with the 
broken bar, through which he vainly 
struggled to escape. The inscription over 
the door of a large, barren room: “In this 
room the Princess Elizabeth died,’ re- 
calls the sad fate of the young girl, called 
by the country folk, “The Flower of 
Carisbrooke,” who faded away a few 
months after the execution of her father 
and was buried in St. Thomas church at 
Newport. The spot had been entirely for- 
gotten, until discovered during repairs to 
the church in 1853; the queen caused a 
beautiful and unique monument to be 
erected, the effigy of the princess being 
taken from a portrait in the possession of 
her Majesty. The simple inscription 
closes with these words: “As a token of 
respect for her virtues and of sympathy 
for her misfortunes, Victoria R., 1856.” 
The bowling green which afforded the 
chief amusement for the king and his 
daughter is well preserved; it is arranged 
like an amphitheatre, its terraced borders 
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Tennyson's House, Farringford, near Freshwater. 


showing where the seats were placed dur- 
ing the tournaments or tilting matches 
for which purpose it was originally de- 
signed. : 

The massive Norman keep is the most 
ancient, as well as the most interesting, 
portion of the castle. Seventy-four stone 
steps lead to the upper gate, grooved for 
a porteullis; within are a dozen more 
steps to the broad promenade formed by 
the heavy walls of the tower. The ivy 
crown that gives to age its protecting 
shield of beauty and honor is not lacking, 
and the views from this ivy-bound, battle- 
mented footpath around the walls, and 
from the still more lofty keep are strik- 
ing in variety and extent. In every direc- 
tion are the farming lands, laid out in 
regular, oblong fields, green with the 
growing crops and rich with the promise 
of harvest; beyond are grassy downs with 
villages nestled at their feet, at the right 
rise the towers of Osborne, and in the 
distance across the dividing Solent, are 
the chalky cliffs of England. 


After seeing various features of interest 
in the ancient stronghold, we descended 
the hill to the old church and churchyard, 


where are many quaint and curious epi- 
taphs. With some difficulty, I deciphered 
from a stone particularly worn and moss- 
grown, the following suggestive memorial 
to’“Charles Dixson, farrier and  black- 
smith.” 


“My sledge and hammer lie reclined; 
My bellows too, have lost their wind; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed; 

My vice all in the dust is laid; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone; 

My last nail’s driven, my work is done.” 


Another delightful excursion from New- 
port is to Freshwater Bay and _ village, 
and a short distance farther to Farring- 
ford Park and mansion, for many years 
the home of Sir Alfred Tennyson; it is 
row the residence of his son, Sir Arthur, 
and is not open to ordinary visitors. 

But a ramble through the shady ave- 
nues where grand old trees form arches 
of shimmering green, an _ occasional 
glimpse of the dusky walls of stone over 
which the ivy clambered, glistening in 
the sunlight that streamed over the loved 
home of the poet laureate of England, is 
one of the treasured memories of a happy 
week upon the Garden Isle. The bios- 
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soming hedges were interspersed with the 
’ prickly needles of the gorse with its 
bright yellow fiowers, while the fields and 
lawns were sprinkled with primroses, 
daisies and’ buttercups. Across’ the 
“noble down” was the blue haze of the 
sea, which with the landseapes*in every 
direction, served to explain how Tenny- 
son was enabled to keep so closely in 
touch with nature at her best. I recalled 
with appreciation of their truth and 
beauty, some descriptive ‘lines in his 
stanzas of invitation to a friend, to— 


. . . “come to the Isle of Wight. 


“Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 

All round a careless-order’d garden 
Close to the 
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temarkable landslides have occurred: 
here, during the present century, and. 
geologists claim. that a subsidence of the) 
same nature is liable to take place again;, 
the: formation is of red sandstone angi 
blue marl, which, washed by the inland 
streams on one side and the ocean’ waves 
cn the other, eventually must bring about 
the further destruction of valuable prop- 
erty. In various places, traces of former 
disasters are to be seen, where many 
acres of land have been hurled down, 
leaving enormous rocks upon the _ road- 
side piled in huge masses like ruins of 
ancient castles, or, leaning at dangerous 
angles from the sloping hillside. Over 
the land thus irregularly disposed in 
knolls and terraces, nature, with her 
“magic hand of 





ridge of a no- 
ble down. 


“You'll have 
no scandals 
while you 


dine, 
But honest 
talk and 





whole some 
wine, 

And only hear 
the magp-:e 
gossip 

Garrulous under 
a roof of pine, 


“For groves of 
nineon either 
hand 

To break the blast of winter stand; 

And farther on, the hoary channe} 

Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sind.” 


As it is not possible in a magazine arti- 
ele to even briefly notice all of the sigits 
and scenes of interest on the lovely isl- 
and, it will be necessary to content one's 
self with only a thumb-nail sketch of the 
further localities on the island which it is 
the custom to visit. 

From Ventnor, for instance, which has 
become a very stylish watering place, a 
famous drive is along the Undercliff, a 
dangerous coast of wild and romantic 
beauty, where the vertical cliffs, much 
higher than the Palisades along the Hud- 
sun, extend unbrokenly for seven miles, 





The Whippingham Church where the Queen worships. 





healing” has 
strewn trees, 
shrubs and 
wild flowers, 
the tangled 
brake and 
@hardy gorse. 
Upon the 


7 summit of St. 
Cathe rine’s 
Down is a 
prominent 
landmark, 
known as the 
Alexandrian 
Pillar, which 
commemo- 
rates the visit 
of the “Em- 
peror of all the Russias” to Great Britain 
in 1814. It was erected by a private cit)- 
zen, who modestly sculptured upon one 
side: “In remembrance of many years 
of happy residence in his dominions, this 
pillar is erected by Michael Hoy.” Pos- 
sibly, Michael would not be pleased to 
read upon a tablet placed upon the op- 
posite side by an English officer, these 
words: “To commemorate the English 
soldiers who fell in the Crimea, fighting 
against Russia.” 

From this point the route which our 
own party followed was through several 
little settlements where in devious lanes 
the clustered cottages stood, shaded by 
stately elms, each tiny door yard having 
its bed of flowers, bordered with shells 
from the sea. These cottages throughout 




















the island have a peculiarly rustic) appear- 
ance, which makes them such a feature of 
each landscape; for this, an unknown 
writer accounted by saying, “it is owing 
to their mellow tone and homely sincer- 
ity.” The open doors of these homes re- 
vealed the bare floors and_ thresholds 
scoured to a marvellous whiteness, and 
sometimes, freshly sanded, while the old 
“fall-leaf”’ table and wooden chairs were 
primly placed against the wall; at each 
window syung a white muslin curtain, 
and that general air of thrift prevailed 
that is not dependent upon a large in- 
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bearing these initials and date: “F. A. 
B., Feb. 1892.” It marks the spot where 
a little son of an American family stay- 
ing in Ventnor was thrown from his pony 
receiving fatal injuries. A hush fell upon 
al! as we listened to the pathetic story 
and thought of the bereaved parents in 
their far away home. 

The little village of Bonchurch, owing 
to the growth of Ventnor, has become, 


practically, a part of that town; it is the 
residence of many wealthy citizens who 
have made it irresistibly attractive in 
placing their beautiful homes in the midst 





Tne Avenue at Farringford that was Tennyson's Favorite Walk. 


come. Often the grandame sat in the 
decor, or upon the porch, knitting-work in 
hand, watching the rosy-cheeked children 
at play upon the roadside, while the busy 
mother attended to her household duties. 

At one point, our attention was called to 
an ornamental canopy, half hidden in 
vines and underbrush, which covers a 
rock frot#’ which. issues .a..crystal stream. 
This is named the Shakespeare Fountain 
ard upon the rock, the well-known line of 
the poet is sculptured: “The water, nec- 
tar, and the rocks, pure gold.” 

A little slab of grey marble stands by 
the roadside among the rougher stones, 





of such picturesque surroundings. Like 
Ventnor, it lies in the fertile valley at the 
fcot of St. Boniface, upon whose sloping 
sides stand the villas, embowered in 
green, so suggestive of seclusion and re- 
pose. The precipitous wall of stone that 
separates it from the ocean, also seques- 
ters it from the world of noise and traffic. 
The walk between the two towns and 
through the principal street of Bonchurch 
is delightful, the road being overarched 
by the entwining arms of great elms, 
which also shade the cottages by the 
wayside covered with roses and honey- 
suckle. Here too, is a pond where the 
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swans are lazily floating among the lily 
pads, and the clear water reflects the 
Scotch firs, sycamores and elms that form 
its unrivalled background. Close by, isa 
Gothic fountain,. with stream flowing 
from a lion’s mouth; above is the crest of 
the donor and the motto, “Faithfully and 
silently.” 

Only a few steps from the main stree 
stands one of the two oldest churches in 
Great Britain, of Norman architecture, 
founded more than eight centuries ago. 
Although it has but seven pews and 
would seat but twenty-five people, ser- 
vices were held there until a new church 
was built, the majority of the congrega- 
tion being seated out of doors, near the 
open windows, where they might join in 
rrayer and praise. 

Two miles from Ventnor in the opposite 
direction stands the church of St. Law- 
rence, which has the distinction of being 
the smallest church in the United King- 
dom, although some years since, fifteen 
feet were added to its length. ‘Chis fact, 
with original dimensions and date of 


erection given in quaint rhyme by one of 


thé parish clerks is copied from the regis- 

ter. 

“Its breadth from sie to side above the 

bench, 

Is just eleven feet and half an inch; 

Its. height from pavement to the ceiling 
aa* ‘mortar, ‘ 

Eleven feet, four inches and a quarter; 

And its whole length from east to west 
. end— 

I,téll the truth on which you may depend— 

Was twenty-five feet, four inches, quarters 

=. three, 

Increased to forty feet as you may see. 

In eleven hundred and ninety-seven 

’T was built to show the way to heaven.” 


The drive to Shanklin was a repetition 
of the pleasures that made the preceding 
ores memorable. The great attraction of 
Shanklin is the Chine, possibly one eighth 
of a mile in length, where a stream of 
water pouring over the rock for countless 
ages has worn a channel one hundred or 
more feet in depth, double that width at 
the entrance, but which ends in a narrow 
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fissure where the water falls into the sea. 
Indeed, Shanklin Chine is considered the 
most romantic and beautiful of the nu- 
merous picturesque places upon the _isi- 
and; it is no marvel that it has long been 
a favorite haunt for poets and artists, 
who have there found their inspiration. 

Nearly thirty years ago, on a visit that 
Henry W. Longfellow made to Shanklin, 
he wrote a stanza regarding a small run. 
ning stream of crystal water; the citizens 
showed their appreciation of the poet’s 
words by raising upon the spot a rustic 
fountain, now almost hidden from view 
by the clambering ivy. Upon the front is 
a shield with the American eagle at the 
top, bearing on his breast, the motto: E. 
Pluribus Unum. Below, the English and 
American flags are entwined and between 
the staffs of these friendly symbols are 
Longfellow’s lines:— 


“Oh, traveller, stay thy weary feet; 
Drink of this fountain cool and sweet, 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 
Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in His name.” 


The island visit closed with a few hours 
at Ryde, the largest and in some respects, 
the most attractive town upon the Isle of 
Wight. From the magnificent iron pier 
there was a fine view of the busy town, 
with the harbor and shipping suggestive 
ef marine activity; across the sparkling 
waters of Spithead rose the dark green 
forests of England. The sail to South- 
ampton afforded many charming views, in- 
cluding an extended one of Osborne 
House, with its beautiful gardens, lawns 
and groves. ; 

With keen regret we turned from the 
land where nature in her radiant loveli- 
ness, combined with sacred shrines and 
storied scenes to form a little world of 
beauty and interest, that seemed,— 


“To whisper to the gliding present,—Stay. 
So fair you seem to my new-wakened 
"eyes 
That I would have my life one long 
To-day.” 
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THAT’S WHAT. 


HE trouble with a fool is that when 
: 3 he does know a thing he doesn’t 
know that he knows it. 

There’s one thing quicker 
thought—didn’t think. 

What killed Tompkins was the use of 
an invention whereby he took part in 
amateur theatricals and saw _ himself 
doing it at the same time; and no 
wonder. 

He was a confirmed bachelor, but 
when he visited the widowed and 
fatherless in their affliction, and when 
he married the widow no one but the 
fatherless was much surprised, least of 
all the widow herself. 

It’s funny, but the average woman is 
capable of being desperately conscience- 
stricken about a past flirtation the while 
she is carrying on an exactly similar 
affair with a better looking man. 

The man who knows the whole of a 
subject may have an opinion on it, but 
it is the one who has just heard of the 
matter who is dead sure of his. 

When you find yourself desperately 
anxious to defend a woman from all 
other men it is time to get out; you are 
the man whom she needs defence from. 

Afterwards is when you meet the peo- 
ple who knew all about it beforehand. 

Winthrop Packard. 


than 





THE RUIN OF THE COSMIC CYCLE. 


HE Cosmic was a good wheel. You 
T need only look at it to feel that. 
It had a conscious way, a sort of 
holier-than-thou air, that was almost in- 
solent in its assumption of superiority. 
It went along like the Levite on the 
other side of the street with its nose in 
the air, and whoever else fell by the 
wayside the man on the Cosmic didn’t, 
and as that man was Macfugle we all 
laid it up against him. 
It was a fact that Macfugle rode his 


Cosmic cycle without a mishap for a 
long time and declared that you could 
not break the wheel if you tried, until 
the day he showed us the way to High- 
land Park, and that day—but wait till I 
tell you. 

It was a mixed party. Mrs. Macfugle 
went and took with her a reverence and 
affection for the Cosmic cycle that fairly 
exceeded that of Macfugle himself. 
There was Dr. Baxter and wife who 
were correct and proper people in the 
main, and the Widow Dunnett who in 
the main wasn’t but who looked very 
cute in her brief bright bicycle skirt and 
well-filled bicycle boots; and there was 
Billy Scorchett with ramshorn handle 
bars and a ninety gear. 

Billy scorned moderate riders, but he 
was in love for the first time, with 
Widow Dunnett, and that’s why he was 
with us. 

All went well for the first five or six 


miles. Macfugle explained the wonders 
ot the Cosmic to everybody, two or 
three times over, and spurted ahead 


constantly to show us how superior the 
wheel was and how well he rode it. 
Billy Scorchett rode with his chin on his 
front wheel and a lugubrious air that is 
peculiar to scorchers and ramshorn peo- 
ple and was aggravated in this case by 
the fact that the widow was inclined to 
make merry with Macfugle. 

Seeing this Mrs. Macfugle and Mrs. 
Baxter put their noses in the air and 
looked severe respectability for the 
whole party. 

This left Baxter and me to bring up 
the rear which we did philosophically, 
solaced with pure hearts and some good 
tobacco. 

The trouble began on the long down 
grade into Boxton. Here the widow’s 
attentions to Macfugle were such that 
Billy Scorchett could stand it no longer. 
There came a hump in his horizontal 
back, his head bobbed up like a turtle’s, 
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and with the hum of that ninety gear he 
began to scorch furiously down the hill. 

Macfugle would have no wheel faster 
than the Cosmic and with a whoop he 
bent over the handle bars and away he 
went. The widow may have lacked dis- 
cretion but she didn’t lack spunk and 
she tore down the hill in the wake of the 
other two. It was a very inspiriting 
spectacle and I could see the doctor’s 
eyes glitter. There was linament in his 
lineaments. 

Mrs. Macfugle looked alarmed for a 
moment and then her pride in the Cos- 
raic cycle overcame this and she called 
shrilly:— 

“Go it, Mac! Go it! 
beat the Cosmic!” 

MacAllister Macfugle was doing his 
best, but Billy Scorchett was several 
rods ahead of him when the Boxton 
watering cart appeared on the scene. J 
don’t know where that cart came from; 
Macfugle says he don’t; but there it 
was, almost filling the narrow street and 
with the sprinkler laying the dust in 
fine style. Also. in .a moment -the 
sprinkler laid Macfugle. 

Billy Scorchett passed safely, through 
some mystery of that Providence which 
looks after children and scorchers, but 
Macfugle did the wrong thing. He put 
on the brake hard and in a moment 
there was a whirl of dust, a tremendous 
bang, and the uninjured Cosmic landed 
by the side of the road while Macfugle 
lay in a heap under the sprinkler with 
the widow some distance behind but 
coming up at a rate which boded further 
trouble. 

We could see it all plainly. 


Don’t let them 


“Oh!” cried Mrs. Macfugle; ‘“He’s 
broken it! He’s broken it!” 
“Poor woman!” murmured _ Baxter; 


“She means his neck; and I dare say he 
has.” 

“Baxter,” said I, knowing the family 
worship of that Cosmic; “I’ll bet you a 
dollar, even money, that it’s the bicycle 
she means.” 

“T’'ll take you,” he said, and with that 
we scorched ahead. 

We saw the widow’s finish in a bar- 
berry bush. The tip of her pedal caught 
the upper edge of one of those well-filled 
bicycle boots as she landed and ripped 
it from top to bottom spreading fluffy 


*TWIXT SMILES AND TEARS 


flakes of cotton batting far and wide. 
The widow gave a little squeak, sat 
down on her feet, and stayed there. 

The watering-cart man had stopped 
when he heard Macfugle arrive, but he 
failed to shut off the water and the cart 
was pretty nearly empty when we got 
there. 

I am of the opinion that Macfugle was 
born for other things than drowning, 
but he was in almost water enough 
when we pulled him from his miniature 
lake. He was a sad sight, dazed, 
bruised and soaked from head to foot. 

As he stood wiping the mud from his 
hair and eyes Mrs. Macfugle came rid- 
ing hastily up. She sprang from her 
wheel and rushed to him. 

“Oh, MacdAllister,”’ she exclaimed, 
with a world of womanly solicitude in 
her voice; “Did you break the bicycle?’ 

With a groan MacdAllister Macfugle 
rese from his daze. 

“No,” said he, slowly and grimly; “I 
didn’t, but by the jiminy jewsharps I 
will!” 

There was the sudden rise and fall: of 
a heavy body, the rending of spokes ana 
the crunch of crippled tubing. Mac- 
Allister Macfugle had jumped clear 
through the Cosmic cycle. 

In the dead calm which follows and 
precedes a tempest Doctor Baxter 
handed me a dollar. 

Winthrop Packard. 





RUSTLER’S TRIP. 


HAD dined with a friend who could 

not get rid of me, and was picking my 

teeth in front of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel to let people know that I was 
stopping there (until the police requested 
me to move on), when a cab driven by 
a Jehu who could have given points to 
the charioteers in the Ben Hur chariot 
race, dashed up and came to a sudden 
stop in front of the hotel. From its in- 
terior a man projected himself like a 
bomb from a mortar, swore at the 
driver, tossed him a coin, pitched his 
bag at a porter knocking him down, 
threw his card at the hotel clerk with a 
deftness worthy of the late magician 
Herrman, yelled “two cocktails” to the bar 
keeper in an adjoining room, grabbed 
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me by the arm, rushed me into the bar 
and had three drinks down my throat 
before I could splutteringly explain that 
I had promised my wife that I would 
never, never drink again. 

It was my old friend Rustler from 
Chicago. 

“I’m off to Europe,” said he briskly. 
“But before I go I want to see a little of 
my own country. I’m a patriot with a 
big P, my boy, and you're just the man 
to help me out. I want you to go with 
me and put me through the mill at the 
rate of a mile a minute.” 

“What do you want to see?” I asked. 

“Everything,” he answered. “The 
opera, Central Park, the Aquarium, Mu- 
seum of Art, Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Riverside drive, two or three of 
your swell clubs, all the pretty women 
you’ve got in town, and say, you needn’t 
tell my wife, but one of those suppers 
that you New Yorkers give to a fellow 
that’s going to get married. I want to 
see that bad.” 

“How long are you going to be in 
town?” I inquired. 

“My boat leaves at two o’clock to-mor- 
row morning,” he answered. 

“Great Scott,” said I, “you don’t ex- 
pect to see all you mention between hal? 
past six in the evening and two o’clock 
in the morning?’ 

“Certain sure,” said he. ‘“Money’s no 
object. I’ve only got a few weeks away 
from business. Doctor said I had to 
take a little rest. Made arrangements 
to be away for a month, if necessary, 
and I’m going to see the whole blooming 
world young fellow, understand.” 

I feebly acknowledged that I had a 
glimmering comprehension of his inten- 
tions. Then he ordered supper. I re- 
gretted and still regret that I had just 
dined. He ordered beefsteak, pork 
tenderloin, broiled chicken, roast turkey, 
canvas back duck, quail on toast, all the 
vegetables on the card, mince’ pie, apple 
pie, pumpkin pie, ice cream and two 
kinds of cheese. Moreover he stowed 
them away—somewhere. I asked him 
what his trouble was, and he said “loss 
cf appetite.” 

“How long does it take to get over on 
the other side?’ he asked between 
mouthfuls. 

“A little over five days,” I answered. 


“Great Scott, five days with nothing 
to do. Holy Lucifer, ’ll go mad.” 

“There will be plenty of pretty stiff 
poker players on board,” I ventured. 

“’S that so,” he chuckled, and his eyes 
gleamed viciously. “There'll be a sick 
lot of boys go down the gang plank with 
me on the other side if that’s the case.” 

“What is your itinerary for the jour- 
ney?’ I asked. 

“My what? ? ?” he gasped. 

“Your plan of campaign,” I explained. 
“Where do you intend to go and how long 
do you intend to stay in each place.” 

“Oh,” he answered with a sigh of relief. 
“ft didn’t know but what I had forgotten 
semething. I asked Ly Gage and Marshy 
Field and some of the other boys what I 
needed for the trip, and they said all I 
needed was money and a change of socks. 
Pian of campaign, eh? Well, I'll tell you. 
One day in London, one in Scotland, one 
in Wales and one in Ireland——” 

“You don’t mean to say you expect——” 

“Expect nothing, young man, that’s 
what I’m going to do. Travel night times 
and see day times. See? Of course I 
don’t expect to see everything. Only just 
what we didn’t have at the Fair. We had 
most of Europe at the Fair, and some of 
Asia and other foreign countries. Well, 
after that a day in Paris and another day 
in France. By tne way I have a notion 
that either Paris is in France or France in 
Paris. If that is the case I can save some 
time there. After that one day each toa 
country and its capital until I’ve seen ’em 
all. I’ll stay at Monte Carlo long enough 
to bust that blooming bank there——Oh, 
you needn’t worry. I busted Hankins 
once. Then home—home to work. Aad 
T’ll work all the harder for a little rest, 
don’t you think?’ 

I make no comment. 

I will simply add that at two o’clock 
that morning I started Rustler of Chicago 
off for a trip for the benefit of his health. 
Then I- caHled.an: ambulance and went to 


the hospital. 
Tom Hall. 





THE WOOD-CHOPPER. 
UNRISE gilds the Indian Watch 
S Tower, and transforms the shimmer- 
ing silver of the Iowa into burnished 
gold. 
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Wensel, the Bohemian wood-chopper, 
takes his baby in his arms and starts 
toward the timber. His wife carries his 
dinner-pail. 

“You must be early home, Wensel,”’ says 
Barbara as she takes little Annie. Then 
she stands long with shaded eyes, watch- 
ing him disappear. 

He sings as he walks—a quaint old song 
of the fatherland. To-morrow is pay-day 
aud Barbara shall have a gay new gown. 
She shall look more like the Americans. 
His step quickens. 

The rough talk of the choppers vexes 
him, and he chooses the companionship of 
his own thoughts. The men do not care. 
They have no use for the big, simple- 
hearted Bohemian. 

Wensel’s axe rings, and the air is fillea 
with flying chips. The sound of a falling 
tree is often heard. 

Bees heavy with honey plough home- 
ward. Birds perch very near. They are 
not afraid of the gleaming axe. Besides 
it is nearly Wensel’s dinner-time when 
they may gather all about him, and there 
are always crumbs for them. 

The greedy axe eats a great wedge- 
shaped piece from the side of a giant 
tree. 

The wind stiffens. A heavy cloud rises 
in the west, and its black wings reach 
almost overhead. Thunder is in the air 
and the stillness is almost visible. 

Wensel hears nothing but his axe. He 
sees nothing but the widening gap in the 
great tree. 

A warning crack makes him start. The 
trees are bending before the wind. His 
tree is falling. He runs to escape it. His 
foot slips. 

The storm bursts in its fury. Great 
drops of rain fall upon Wensel’s up- 
turned, insensible face. He opens his 
eyes at last. He struggles and tries to 
shout. There is no one to hear, the other 
choppers went home before the storm. 
He gets one torn hand loose and feels for 
his axe. It is beyond his reach. He 
shouts again. The pitying trees bend 
over him. Their wail floats to Barbara, 
but she does not understand. 

Night is near. 

Wensel turns his head painfully. His 
eyes look towards his cabin—his palace. 
A strange numbness steals over him. 

“Barbara, mine vife, come to me,” he 
pleads. 
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The sun goes down. 

Grandly the day ascends after the 
storm. Pityingly the sunlight sifts down 
on a haggard woman, wandering draggled 
and hopeless among the trees. 

“Wensel, Wensel!” she calls, “Barbara 
and Annie are coming to you.” 

Again and again the echoes bring back 
the cry of despair. 

At last she finds him. Pale as the babe 
i2 her arms, moveless and not caring, 
hix face turned towards the home that he 
loved. The birds that he befriended are 
all about him. 

Barbara thinks he is asleep, but the 
birds know better. 

Mary A. Roberts. 





MAH LI’L BOSTON GAL. 





No other gals ain’t like yo’ am, 
Mah li’l gal; 
Dey’s jes’ a failure an’ a sham, 
Mah li’l gal; 
When yo’ walks out on Beacon street 
Yo’ is so dandy an’ complete, 
TI feel jes’ like I kiss yo’ feet, 
Mah li’l gal; 


Yo eyes so bright, yo’ smile so sweet, 
Mah li’! gal; 
*Pears like yo’s good enough to eat, 
Mah li’l gal; 
Come ’long home now, it’s time to go; 
Yo’ ain’t gwine come? Yo’ ain’t? Why, 
sho! 
l’s jes’ gwine swat yo’ den; dat’s so! 
Mah li’l gal; 
Winthrop Packard. 











BY IRVINGTON TRUDELL 


first and last descriptive of Ni- 

agara Falls, that any new attempt 
at portrayal is not only liable to the charge 
of gross repetition, but is furthermore 
rendered audacious by concerning itself 
with a subject that is already tiresomely 
familiar. In the face of such considera- 
ticns the following, perhaps, ought never 
to have been written. The excuse it finds, 
however, for coming into existence is the 
fact that Niagara is what Mr. Howells 
pleases to call “an eternal novelty,” and 
second, because the present treatment, 
far from pretending, to be an apostrophe 
on the Great Phenomenon, is merely a 
sketchy resumé of certain aspects of the 
topic that can scarcely fail to prove in- 


S O much has been given to the world 


[In succeeding issues of the National a 
series of articles will appear descriptive of 
what are generally known as the Seven 
Wonders of the New World. This cate- 
gory includes, besides the current subject, 
the Yellowstone Park; the Yosemite Valley; 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
“Canons and Garden of the Gods,’> Colo- 
rado; the Giant Trees of California and the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia.] 


parallel. 


teresting both to the initiated and to the 
ignorant. 

The traveller on his first visit to WNi- 
agara having prepared his mind to behold 
an exemplification of the world’s greatest 
grandeur, finds himself very often sus- 


“taining a shock of severe disappointment. 


He had expected something infinitely 
ficer; something that would overpower 
him with awe and admiration. And he 
but sees before him a scene of which he 
believes the universe can afford many a 
Such is the very frequent fal- 
lacy of a visitor’s first impressions. If, 
however, he has an eye and a heart at- 
tuned for appreciation of the grand, he is 
not long in bringing himself into the 
proper attitude towards his environment. 

He was disappointed. Why? Merely 
because the human limitations of his 
finite mind prevented him from compre- 
hending at a glance so infinite a scenic ef- 
fect. The relation between nature and 
man was for the moment sorely out of ad- 
justment. An hour’s time, still better a 
month’s, sets aright this wrong propor- 
tion. The immensity of the situation in 
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that period begins to work its way into 
his comprehension. Before departure, he 
were an unworthy mortal indeed, who has 
failed to catch the meaning of the great 
lesson that has been rendered him. 

The great lesson that Niagara teaches, 
is to maintain a respectful attitude 
towards nature. A much-needed lesson, 
I take it, in these days when we put all 
that is beautiful, and strong and of value 
in the world to such base uses. In such 
times Niagara serves as a great moral 
tonic. It dispels littleness, pessimism, in- 
gratitude and selfishness. It inspires, ele- 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD 





control has rendered obsolete all those im- 
positions and little mysteries which ‘in 
those days were maintained at a consid- 
erable profit on a doubtful international 
line. 

Sd 


The early history of Niagara _ is 
shrouded with the same historical uncer- 
tainty and vagueness that renders myth- 
ical, the beginnings of all the world's 
greatest phenomena. To the early North- 
American Indians who pitched their wiz- 
wams within the roar of the great to-- 











The Whirlpool Rapids, looking up the River where Captain Webb was drowned. 


vates, refreshes, delights, and sobers 
men. All except those men, who until of 
late gave the Falls so bad a_ reputation 
tbe world over, those vulgar hackmen 
who-audaciously-used. to inform you. upon 
your arrival on the scene that they could 
show you Niagara in an hour for twenty- 
five cents. Thousands of tourists have 
swallowed the bait, hook and all, and 
thereby lost not only their quarter but 
their self-respect. This is’of the past 


now, since private enterprise in the  vi- 
cinity has become defunct. 


The state 





rent, Niagara, was undoubtedly known 
long before white men reached the shores 
of the New World. It is certain, at any 
rate, that fifty years after the coming of 
Columbus, to be more specific, in 1535, the 
tribes of the redméen™ borderting’* on — the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, frequently spoke of 
ii as Niagara,—meaning in the Iroquois 
language, “The Thunderer of Waters’:— 
to adventurous Europeans who entered 
the region of the Great Lakes. 

The first account of the Falls to appear 
in print was that published by De Cham- 








American Falls in the Winter. 


plain, who spoke of it in his “Des Sau- 
vages” published in 1603. The first real 
description of them, however, occurred in 
Father Hennepin’s “New Discovery” 
which appeared in 1697. This book con- 
tained the first illustrations ever made of 
the Falls, and besides running through 
forty-five editions within fifty years of its 
first publication, it was translated in all 
the languages of Europe. 

Of the somewhat over two hundred and 
seventy-five years that Niagara has been 
krown to civilized man, its ownership has 
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The Rapids on Canadian side, from Clark Isiand. 
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nominally changed but three times. The 
French claimed it by reason of early ex: 
ploration up to the real occupation by La 
Salle in 1678. From that date their sov- 
ereignty lasts until 1759, when English 
rule succeeded the French for a period of 
some thirty years. In 1783 the “United 
States came into ownership and has re- 
tained possession up to the present time. 


se 

In the matter of statistics Niagara is 
now pretty well known to every school- 
boy in the United States. The total width 
of the Falls at the break is five thousand 
three hundred and seventy feet or a little 
more than a mile wide. This distance ‘s 
divided into thirds, the American Falls 
being sixteen hundred feet wide, Goat Isl- 
and thirteen hundred, and Horse Shoe 
Falls three thousand and ten. The height 
of the American Falls is one hundred and 
sixty feet and the Horse Shoe one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. The current of the 
river at its quietest place is four miles per 
hour, while at the Whirlpool Rapids, the 
narrowest width, it attains a speed of 
forty miles per hour, or about the velocity 
of the average express train. The width 
of Niagara River above the Falls is about 
trree-fourths of a mile, while at the 
rapids it is four hundred feet. 

Various estimates have been made re- 
garding the volume of.. water which 
passes over the edge of the precipice. It 
is probably safe to say that the amount is 
about fifteen million cubic feet every min- 


ute, or a cubic mile a week. In weight 


this would be one hundred million tons 





‘ 
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of water per hour. It 
will readily be seen 
that if such a mam- 
moth body of water 
could be utilized for 
mechanical purposes, 
the power of Niagara 
would be equal to that 
of all the water power 
in the world. If all 
the coal mined in the 
earth each day should 
be burned to make 
steam it could barely 
suffice to operate 
pumping machinery to 
pump back the water 
from the lower river 
that passes down from 
the upper. 

A subject of great in- 
terest for a good many 
years has been the rate 
at which the Falls are 
receding. The _ state- 
ment has been made 
that within the mem- 
ory of men now living, 
Niagara has worn 
away one hundred 
feet. Geologists have estimated after 
a careful figuration that the annual 
recession is two and one-tenth feet, 
Professor Shaler of Harvard  allow- 
ing five hundred feet to a century. This 
would mean that in another thousand 
years the Falls would be a mile nearer 
Lake Erie than they are at present. The 
total area that has been worn away dur- 
ing the past forty-eight years aggregates 
six and one-third acres. 


st 


One of the most famous points of Niag- 
ara in the middle of the century was 
Table Rock, which after crumbling over 
a period of some forty-eight years, finally 
fell entirely in 1850. This rock was on 
the Canadian side, ten rods below the 
Falls and was merely a huge ledge which 
overhung the precipice. It was originally 
very large, but its size was constantly be- 
ing, changed by frequent and violent erup- 
tions. The first portion of the rock to dis- 
appear occurred in 1818, when a mass 
one hundred and sixty feet in length and 
ferty feet in width, fell from its position. 
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A Generai View of the Falls. 


Ten years later three immense ledges 
reaching under the Horse Shoe Falls fell 
with an earthquake-like effect. In 1829 
another large mass fell off, and in June, 
1850, a piece two hundred feet long by 
sixty feet deep, the last remaining portion 
of the entire rock was wurn away by cor- 
rosion and fell from its fastness. It was 
on this Table Rock that Mrs. Sigourney 
wrote her famous “Apostrophe of Ni- 
agara.” 

About a mile and a half below the Falls 
themselves occur what is very generally 
known as the Whirlpool Rapids. Here 
one sees the entire volume of water from 
the upper Great Lakes discharge itself 
through a gorge which confines and inten- 
sifies its powers so as to give it a velocity 
of forty miles an hour and a ferocity 
which with one exception has made it im- 
passable:to navigation. In the narrowest 
portion of these rapids the distance across 
is so slight that a strong man can throw 
a stone from American soil into the pos- 
sessions of the British Empire. It was in 
trying to swim this portion of the stream 
that Captain Webb was drowned. It is 
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The American Falls and Suspension Bridge, from Goat Island. 


here also that the army of cranks go 
‘through in barrels. In 1886 a modest Bos- 
‘ton policeman swam through with only a 
life preserver on. 

On June 15, 1861, the most daring feat 
that has ever been performed at Niagara 
or vicinity, was the passage of the little 
‘steamer “The Maid of the Mist,” through 
the rapids under the command of Captain 
J. R. Robinson. At the date above men- 
‘tioned this steamer was restricted to the 
Canadian shore for passengers, and as 
she did not pay, the sheriff was about to 
levy on her for debt. It therefore became 
necessary to get her away. The only 
‘route was through the rapids, and the 
only man who would dare to undertake 
‘the task was a certain Robinson who 


agreed to deliver the steamer on Lake- 


Ontario, which he did with the assist- 
ance of two men. In the whirlpool rapids 
the boat suffered terribly from her rough 
usage by the torrent, her. smokestack be- 
ing torn off, and the three men .being 
knocked down and rendered powerless. 
Just as she was about to reach the whirl- 


pool itself, Robinson seized the helm, and 
before she was sucked into the fatal ed- 
dies, guided her into the outlet from 
whence through the rushing flood she 
sped like a bird, arriving at Lewiston and 
quiet waters in safety, some twenty 
minutes after she left the Ferry Stairs. 
Robinson, it is said, was to receive $50 
for this undertaking, and the honor of 
having until recently been the only man 
with his two companions who ever passed 
through the rapids alive. 


FF 


Below the rapids is a vast basin or 
amphitheatre, its outlet being at right 
angles with the river which opens into it. 
Here the whole torrent of water which 
passes over the Falls, is suddenly 
checked, and forced to make a ceaseless 
passage around a basin from which it can 
only escape after having made the entire 
circuit, and only then by passing over and 
under the ever-recurring accession of 
waters in the estuary of the channel 
proper. The depth of the water in this 
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The Horseshoe Falis from below, on the Canadian side. 
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Suspension Bridge, from Prospect Park, 


whirlpool is enormous, and its force and ~ 


suction is almost incomprehensible. Logs 
thirty feet long are drawn into the eddy 
and made to stand on end like ships’ 
masts. The water revolves constantly 
and the surface is never quiet. Bodies 
sometimes float in the whirlpool for two 
or three months before they are drawn 
into just the right eddy which will carry 
them to the opening. In this amphi- 
theatre the water finds no level but is 
forced and sustained in dome shape, the 
surface of the pool being the segment of 
a circle. 


se 


There is probably no single spot in the 
world that has been so famous for its 
deeds of daring, and its suicides as Ni- 
agara. The Indians used to sacrifice each 
year a life to the Great Spirit of the Falls, 
choosing the fairest daughter of the tribe 
to guide the white canoe loaded w:th fruits 
and flowers over the dreaded brink. This 
sacrifice of life still continues to-day, al- 
though not in the form of a superstition. 
Of the number of suicides that have oc- 
curred in the Niagara River, no actual 
record has ever been made, but it is prob- 


able that the total is greater than the loss 
of life which occurs in either of the two 
other great suicide spots in the world, the 
Thames in London, and the Seine in 
Paris. Although it can never be ascer- 
tained, it would be an exceedingly inter- 
esting figure that would represent the 
fatal plunges at night into this river, all 
unseen save by a providence “that slum- 
bereth not nor sleepeth.” 

In 1858 Blondin made the first tigit- 
rope passage of the rapids, although sev- 
eral men and one woman have since been 
his successors. The cable was stretched 
across just below Suspension Bridge 
where the river is most narrow and the 
rapids most horrible. The crowd that had 
gathered on the shore to witness the feat, 
saw the pink figure of a ,man suddenly 
spring out from no whefe apparently on 
to the cable and start his perilous journey 
across the gorge. In the middle the cable 
swayed so from side to side as to cause an 
instinctive groan to rise from the on- 
lookers, and to make women faint. This 
passage of a half a mile one hundred and 
fifty feet high was made, however, in 
safety, was repeated a second time with- 
out a balancing pole, a third time wheel- 
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ing a wheelbarrow, 4 fourth time with 
a man on his back, and a fifth time with 
peach baskets on his feet. The Prince of 
Wales who was at that time visiting this 
country beheld this last feat. 

In 1875 a fellow by the name of Belleni 
leaped three times from a rope stretched 
from opposite Ferry Landing to Prospect 
Park. A rubber cord, one end of which 
was attached to him and the other to the 
cable, was his only protection. The third 
time the cord broke and he sunk below 
the water and was nearly suffocated be- 
fore his rescue took place. In 1878 au- 
other man dropped from the centre of the 
new suspension bridge in safety. 


st 


In connection with other considerations 
concerning the falls of Niagara, it is in- 
teresting to note what impressions it has 
made upon some famous visitors it has 
had in the past. 

With Tom Moore a visit to the spot 
proved the saving grace in the impres- 
sions he obtained generally of this coun- 
try. It also happened that his travelling 
experiences in America were not happily 
productive in their results, the 
general crudeness and materialism of our 
American life doing much to disgust him. 
Niagara was his one productive and prof- 
itable experience of the whole American 
tour. One of his sayings on that occasion 
was “bring an atheist here and he cannot 
return an atheist. 

Professor Tyndall leaves on record the 
words “to see Niagara is an epoch in one’s 
life, like the first view of the pyramids of 
Egypt or the snow-clad range of the Alps. 

Margaret Fuller’s words are happily 
well chosen. “ ‘It is good to be here’ is 
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then - 





the best as it is the simplest expression 
that occurs to the mind.” 

Harriet Martineau said that “Niagara 
was one object in the world that would 
not disappoint.” This, however, was not 
true with Mrs. Jameson on the occasion 
of her visit to the great cataract. She 
was sorely disappointed at the effect pro- 
duced, and said at that time, “that Terai 
and some of the Swiss cataracts had af- 
fected her more.” 

With Dickens his seeing Niagara im- 
pressed him with “peace of mind, tran- 
quillity, calm recollections of the dead, 
great thought, eternal rest; nothing of 
gloom or terror.” 

Hawthorne, Charles Kingsley and 
Dean Stanley have recorded similar im- 
pressions to those of Dickens, Hawthorne 
says “that time and thought must be 
employed in comprehending Niagara.” 

If there is one thing certain in this 
world then it is the consideration that 
such a spot as Niagara should be ap- 
proached not in any spirit of vulgar curi- 
osity, of flippant bravado or languid in- 
difference, but in a receptive mood that 
invites a revelation from things great to 
things small. That mighty march of the 
river, those gigantic leaps of the rapids, 
and those liquid steeps, those walls of 
water with their effect of immobility, 
should force home upon a man some idea 
of the eternal fitness of things earthly. 
Behind the seeming unrest, the turbu- 
lence of the scene, a whisper of tran- 
quillity, of peace, of eternity, should subtly 
find its way into a man’s being and 
enlarge his soul. It is thus that a visit to 
creation’s masterpieces form epochs in 
our lives. 





WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY 


BY BATESMAN CLARK 


of the bark Ocean Queen, an erst- 
while acquaintance of mine on a 
voyage round the Cape, told me this one 
day while sitting on a beer-keg in the 
forecastle. i tell the tale as it was told 


M* friend Reuben McFadden, mate 





me, though for two reasons I decline to 
stand sponsor for it. The first, because 
my friend Reuben had a powerful imagi- 
nation, and second, because at the time 
of telling he had consumed more grog 
than was good for his perspicuity. These 
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considerations ought to satisfy even the 
most skeptical mind as to the veracity of 
the story. 

According to Reuben, if you sail due 
S. W. from Rio Janeiro some three thou- 
sand miles along the South American 
coast, you will come in course of time— 
provided your skipper is sober (don’t 
count on this)—to the little Patagonian 
missionary settlement of Santa Cruz. On 
arrival at this aboriginal camp in a can- 
nibalistic country you may hesitate at 
first, out of respect to your person and 
purse, about setting foot on land, but let 
me assure you right here gentle reader 
that your fears would be groundless. 'Che 
Patagonian savages—those fabulous nine 
foot minus three foot giants with their 
wild streaming black hair and _ their 
bloody belts of human heads suspended 
from their loins—are no longer cannibals. 
Cannibals? Decidedly not. Were you 
but to mention the word in their presence 
(through an interpreter) you would mor- 
tally offend them. They would grunt 
back in their lingo that they wished you 
to distinctly understand that they were 
civilized—knew good whiskey from bad, 
smoked cut plug, had enthusiastic hopes 
of establishing a branch of the Christian 
Endeavor, and always took particular 
pains to bury a Bible (stolen from the 
missionaries) with their dead, that they 
might thus receive solace on their long 
journey to the happy hunting grounds. 
And they would probably conclude their 
indignant protest by pointing out to you 
the magnificent edifice they supported for 
public worship—a miserable little twenty 
by thirty wooden hut with ventilated 
walls, and surrounded by a graveyard in 
which had been solemnly erected some 
score or more monumental sticks to com- 
memorate the deaths of preceding mis- 
sionary martyrs. But let not the reader 
think for a moment that any of these 
martyrs had ever been buried here. Far 
from it. These white sticks simply stood 
for the fact that there had been such 
men; the men themselves had long ago 
found less earthly graves in the digestive 
organs of those they had come to save. 
The irony of life was ever such. 

The length of a tract-distributor’s so- 
journ among this particular tribe of sav- 
ages depended mainly upon two things. 
First, the spiritual satisfaction he gave 
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them; second, upon the strength of his 
geod right arm. This last was important. 
Meny a reverent gentleman had been ren- 
dered unfit without it, and had therefore 
not survived. Others had been doubly 
blessed by possessing in addition to a 
good right arm, an inventive genius. The 
days of such were prolonged in the land. 
It is of one of these that our story con- 
cerns itself. 

The event, according to my informer, 
happened somewhere between 1865 and 
1870, though of the exact date he failed 
to be sure. The only fact Reuben was 
willing to swear by, was that soon after 
its occurrence he had temporarily landed 
at Santa Cruz while on a sealing 
voyage, and had seen with his own 
eyes, the “thing” that had done the busi- 
ness. 

The Tambodian savages of this period 
had already so far progressed in acquir- 
ing the blessings of civilization as to have 
come face to face with distressing reli 
gious problems. One especially perplexea 
their heathen intellects. It was this. 
Did the white man after all really possess 
that thing called the soul which he 
preached so much about; if so, in what 
part of the body was it to be found? This 
was important; indeed so important, that 
they hinged their acceptance of Chris- 
tianity upon this point—and upon one 
other. The soul being a thing of such 
good report, they reasoned that it must 
necessarily taste better than the more 
mortal parts. Thus a cannibalistic incen- 
tive was given to their search, and many 
an additional white stick increased the 
graveyard crop as a result of this 
epicurean desire for the good things of 
this earth. It was while in this unsettled 
state of spirituality that a certain Kev. 
Josiah Goodwood was called upon to take 
charge of the flock. 

This worthy gentleman, before’ the 
craving to save heathen souls burst upon 
him, had been an ingenious Yankee me- 
chanic in Connecticut. So ingenious had 
he been that during his leisure moments 
he had inventéd all sorts of mechanical 
objects—dolls, birds, dogs, flowers and so 
forth—that could move and perform with 
a marvellous degree of similarity to their 
live brethren. “hus he had contrived a 
dog that could do everything possible for 
an ordinary dog except chase cats, a male 
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doll that could smoke cigarettes and take 
off his hat too naturally to be true, and 
also imitation flowers that appeared so 
real that people would exclaim, “Oh! now 
sweet they smell.” But all this was be- 
fore he became a missionary. Still, so 
dear to him was his hobby, that when 
he embarked for Patagonia, he could not 
deny himself the pleasure of taking along 
with him a chest or two of tools and ma- 
terials just to beguile what few moments 
of recreation he hoped to enjoy from his 
missionary labors. On his arrival, how- 
ever, at Santa Cruz, these chests had 
been piled away in an unused corner of 
his abode, there to remain objects of ridi- 
cule to him for having brought thei. 

Five, nearly six months had _ been 
passed with these Tambodians, when the 
Rev. Josiah Goodwood began to discover 
alarming symptoms of dissatisfaction 
among his pagan parishioners. This he 
was the more able to determine, for he 
had lately acquired their lingo, and could 
now judge from their words as well as 
from their actions. This discontent had 
as its leading feature, a vague and in- 
creasing suspicion on the congregation’s 
part, that the new spiritual adviser was 
no better prepared than had been his pred- 
ecessors to demonstrate to them the ex- 
istence of the human soul. His critically 
astute audience considered his proofs 
stale, his arguments weak, his views ridic- 
ulously unsound. It pained them ex- 
ceedingly to hear all these repeated after 
listening so patiently to them so many 
times before. Every stick in the ceme- 
tery in a way commemorated such ef- 
forts in the past. Was it really about to 
become again necessary to increase their 
number by another unit? So it seemed to 
these long-suffering and imposed upon 
Tambodian savages. 

And so, in his more lucid moments, it 
seemed to the Rev. Josiah Goodwood. 
The situation was rapidly becoming dan- 
gerously unpleasant. Each time he as- 
cended the big dry goods box that served 
as a pulpit in the so-called church, it was 
with a strong feeling of uncertainty 
whether he would ever come down alive 
again. It-was not an exactly sympathetie 
audience—this hideous appearing congre- 
gation squatted before him on the ground 
that fingered their knives and tomahawks 
so caressingly. How could he be ex- 
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pected to invoke the grace of the Lord 
with sufficient fervor when he momenta. 
rily anticipated a deafening yell of up- 
rising, a mad rush and struggle, and then 
—and then, an eternal silence. With such 
a fate staring him in the face it is little 
to be wondered that he daily weakened 
on the one point alone that would have 
been his salvation—that of proving to his 
savage listeners the existence of the soul. 
And so the dreaded end approached. 
But it never came, for at the last mo- 
ment a divine inspiration descended upon 
the Rev. Josiah Goodwood, and his eyes 
were opened. It came as a flash from 
heaven, and revealed to him a way by 
which the soul’s existence could be shown 
to the heathen mind with a _ certainty 
that was invincible. The good fight 


' would yet be his, paganism would be for- 


ever abolished in the land, and Christian- 
ity supreme would win the day. Such 
was the desirable consummation he 
aimed at, such the end he felt sure of at- 
taining. - Concerning the means to this 
end he was not scrupulous; he was a man 
who considered that in religion the end 
always justifies the means. 

The next day when he climbed up into 
his dry goods box he did so with confi- 
dence, and his face, as he turned it full 
upon his intended murderers, bore a 
smile that was at once stern and victori- 
ous. This sudden and unlooked for trans- 
formation puzzled the Tambodians. 
Throughout the congregation fingers re- 
leased slightly their grasp on ugly weap- 
ons. Savage countenances marvelled at 
the meaning of it all. Not so, however, 
when the Rev. Josiah Goodwood began to 
speak in a stentorian voice that betrayed 
no fear. His words, interpreted, were 
these :— 

“Brethren, I like not your looks. You 
seem to say with your malo (bad) faces 
that I deserve no better fate than those 
who have gone before me, those whose 
lives you have marked outside in the 
graveyard by your many white sticks. 
You seem to say that I am a fraud—that 
I cannot prove to you there is a soul, that 
I cannot show to you that my religion is 
better than yours. You think I am afraid 
of you, and dread what I know is coming. 
It. is not so! Why? Because I have one 
proof left that is greater than all others, 
one proof that the white men before me 
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never knew. It is a proof that the terri- 
ble Lord Almighty has given to me alone. 
To-morrow—yes, to-morrow mind you! I 
will show it. And then if I do not con- 
vince you that there is a soul; you may 
put me to what manner of death you 
choose. Until then let me move among 
you in peace.” 

To-morrow came, and with it a mir- 
acle—to the Tambodians. But ah! how 
different the result, had they been able 
to have seen what the Rev. Josiah Good- 
wood was about in the mean time. How 
quickly would a new white stick have 
_ been forthcoming had they caught even 
tke slightest glimpse of what was trans- 
piring in his securely locked and mysteri- 
ous habitation. But this glimpse was 
never obtained. Confident that the mor- 
row was about to yield up another deli- 
cious morsel for their pagan appetites, 
they spent their time jabbering and 
dancing around the camp-fires, rolling 
their wild eyes and sharpening their vil- 
lianous looking knives. The aforesaid 
epicurean taste was not to be baffled 
without a struggle. Thus the night 
passed. 

But what, it may be asked, was taking 
place all this time in the ministerial dom- 
icile? An incredible transformation in- 
deed. The Rev. Josiah Goodwood, could 
he have been seen, was no longer the 
slow-moving, dignified embodiment of 
ecclesiastical grace that daily met the 
savage gaze. His customary suit of 
solemn black had been rudely thrown 
oft, his sleeves were rolled up, his 
eyes kindled with the fire of former days. 
his hands worked as though struggling 
with death, as indeed they were, ana per- 
spiration dripped from every pore. ‘The 
two chests in the corner had been burst 
open; their contents lay scattered about 
on the ground in utmost confusion. 
Snatching with apparent random, first 
one thing and then another from this 
heterogeneous mess, the holy churchman 
labored with a rapidity that was truly as- 
tounding. Under his skilful hands thst 
which he was contriving speedily formed 
itself into a definable shape, into—can the 
reader guess it?—a second Rev. Josiah 
Goodwood. It was an ambitious attempt, 
a long shot, but His Reverence was win- 
ning. Piece was added to piece, detail to 
detail, until at last, after many hours of 
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feverish exertions, the automaton was 
completed. It was a triumph in mechan- 
ical art. The deception was marvellous. 
Henceforth there were to be two kev. 
Josiah Goodwoods. 

Long after midnight, in the still hours 
of early morning when the Tambodians 
slept, the automaton was carried to the 
church-hut and placed standing upon the 
dry-goods box. Here the few finishing 
touches were made. Wires were run 
down from the upper portions of the body 
into the box below. Pull one wire and 
the ecclesiastical jaw would wag, another 
and the right arm would perform a life- 
like gesture, another and the reverent 
geutleman would shake his head for em- 
phasis, still another and he would take a 
step to the right or left as desired. 
Around this figure up to its waist, the 
mechanic constructed a solid wooden rail- 
ing, and then braced the automaton from 
the back by means of an .invisible iron 
rod. Having finally draped some frag- 
ments of cloth over the apertures in the 
walls that served as windows, so as to 
render less powerful the light on the 
waxy face and the glassy eyes, the Rev. 
Josiah Goodwood considered his task as 
done. He had then but to conceal him- 
self in the dry-goods box, talk up through 
a rubber-tube that extended the length of 
the automaton’s body, and behold, from 
the mouth of Rev. Josiah Goodwood 2nd 
came words of piety and godliness -.as 
though from the immaculate lips of His 
Reverence himself. All this accom- 
plished, the mecuanic barred the church 
door and crept home to rest. 

And so the morrow came. At dusk the 
frenzied and blood-thirsty Tambodians 
stole silently, one by one, into the church, 
and squatting themselves on the ground 
waited for the service to commence. But 
the Rev. Josiah Goodwood was there be- 
fore them. Calm and motionless he stood 
in the pulpit, patiently waiting for them 
all to arrive. Ah, it was a ferocious look- 
ing multitude. Knives, tomahawks, 
clubs, weapons of every description pene- 
trated to view from beneath the dirty 
skin-mantles that were thrown over their 
hideously tattooed bodies. They glared 
with frightful faces at each other and at 
the pulpit. A pack of growling, hunger- 
stricken wolves could not have appeared 
more awful. And yet the good mission- 
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ary stood in the box, and met their gaze 
with an eye that never quivered and a 
countenance that never blenched. 
Finally the pagan congregation had as- 
sembled. The Rev. Josiah Goodwood 
was seen to raise his right arm and strike 
the wooden rail to command attention. 
The savages ceased their snarling. The 
silence was prophetic. A preparatory 
cough or two cleared his throat. 
“Brethren,” then uttered His Reverence 
in a loud though somewhat wheezy voice 
(this the heathen attributed to the tragic 
situation). “I am in life bound, with the 
Almighty’s aid, to prove to you this day, 
the existence of the human soul. This 
soul I cannot show you, so that it may be 
seen and touched, but” (here uproarious 
grunts of disgust were heard from the 
congregation) “but wait. {£ can show you 
something far greater. You have been 
told that the better a man is, the more 
soul he has. These men with much soul, 
the Almighty loves. They are his best 
children. To them he gives strength, 
blessings, miraculous powers that he 
keeps from bad men. The more good you 
are, that is, the more soul you have, the 
more will the Almighty be on your side. 
He will keep you from your enemies, and 
will save you from destruction. He will 
so fill you with holy power that your body 
will be sacred from harm. The knives 
and tomahawks of those that hate you, 
he will turn aside—they will not touch 
you. Death will never come from. the 
hand of your enemy; you will bear a 
charmed life. Behold! how great a thing 
is this; how much to be desired. Now 
brethren, if I were to show you such a 
man with such a good soul that the Al- 
mighty had given him a charmed life, 
would you believe on the spot, that I was 
no fraud—that there must such a_ soul 
really exist, and that you would hence- 
forth admit the fact and daily strive to 
acquire more soul so that you might pos- 
sess these wonderful powers? I pause for 
a reply.’”’ (Loud grunts of eager acquies- 
cence were heard. The Rev. Josiah Good- 
wood was seen to straighten himself up 
in defiance). Then he cried:— 
“Behold, brethren, I am the man! 
cannot harm me. I bear a——” 
But before he ever finished the sen. 
tence, every savage in the church leaped 
to his feet with a deafening shout and 
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hurled his weapon at the Rev. Josiah 
Goodwood. The confusion was terrify- 
ing, the situation appalling. Thunderous 
cries._broke from every throat, and knives, 
cJubs, stones were driven through the air 
until it verily seemed that the structure 
itself must topple over. 

But all to no purpose. His Reverence 
stood there unharmed. His body only 
trembled and tottered slightly from the 
repeated blows of the murderous instru- 
ments. While through it all his voice was 
heard above the tumult,— 

“Behold! I bear a charmed life. The 
anger of mine enemies shall not harm me. 
It is my soul that saves me. I cannot be 
killed. Behold! this is the proof I show 
you. I command you to accept it in the 
name and in the dreaded power of the Al- 
mighty.” 

And then of a sudden, like the stillness 
of the night, not a sound was heard in the 
church. Every savage stood speechless. 
The terrible meaning of it all flashed 
upon them. The judgment of the Lord-- 
they trembled and succumbed. The aw- 
ful silence of the scene was again pro- 
phetic—too horribly so to the real Rev. 
Josiah doubled up in the box with the 
cramps, wondering what was going on 
outside. So frightfully painful did the 
suspense become after a few moments 
that His Reverence was tempted to peek 
out through a crack in the box. ‘The 
spectacle that met his sight was a_ gro- 
tesque one. Bowed down on his knees 
with his hands clasped on his breast and 
his eyes gazing devoutly upwards, sat 
every Tambodian in the place. Not a 
sound penetrated the hushed stillness, 
though their lips seemed to move in silent 
prayer. It was so impressive a scene that 
His Reverence, despite his cramps, felt 
strongly moved to pronounce the Lord’s 
benediction upon it. So he quietly con- 
nected his mouth with the end of the rub- 
ber tube, and solemnly and with infinite 
sanctity, spoke up through the autom- 
aton:— 

“And now may the grace and the power 
of the Almighty in.-Heaven be and apide 
with ye of little faith, from this time 
forth even forever more, world without 
end, Amen.” 

Thus it was that Christianity won the 
day in Patagonia—thanks to the Rev. Jo- 
siah Goodwood. 
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HE first book of which I wish to 
make mention this month is one 
that has been praised for its moral 

teaching by nearly every critic in France 
and one that has also been very popular 
of late in Paris. It is “De toute mon 
aime” by M. René Bazin. 

M. Bazin has succeeded in writing two 
previous novels which have _ been 
“crowned” by the French Academy. Not 
satisfied with the pair of crowns, how- 
ever, he clearly wishes a third; and to 
judge by the style of “De toute mon 
ame,” he will get it. When he does, I 
hope he may give up morality and turn 
his attention to art. Not that I do not 
believe in morality, I do; and, what is 
more, I think we need a great deal more 
of it in our present day literary work than 
we have got. Only we want a somewhat 
different sort from that which M. Bazin 
has given us. But let us see what that is. 

There are two youthful heroes—one 
manly, hard-working, steady and _ gen- 
erally good, the other shiftless, dissatis- 
fied, a trouble-maker and generally bad. 
The wicked one is shot for disorderliness 
and insubordination in the army, the good 
one prospers, grows wealthy and would 
end his days in perfect bliss were it not 
for the saintliness of his fiancée who 
gives him up for the convent. There are 
also two old men—one selfish, rich, mi- 
serly and all that is bad, the other most 
unselfish, poor, liberal with his little and 
all that is good and noble. The former is 
killed at the fire of his great workshops; 
the latter lives to become comfortably off 
and might have died happy if his nephew, 
the wicked soldier, had not disgraced the 
family name and if his niece in joining 
the sisterhood had not left him in his old 
age. There is also a pair of young mil- 
liner’s apprentices one of whom having 
been seduced and abandoned always has 
red eyes, while the other, who has kept 
her virtue, though poor, is always smiling. 
And finally there are our two _ heroines 
who are also milliner’s girls. Both are at- 
tractive, both are at the start pure, and 
both proceed to fall in love. Marie, a 
Parisian, selects the naughty, rebellious 
soldier. Henriette chooses the manly 
young hero already referred to. Marie, 


more or less deliberately, allows her lover 
to seduce her when she knows he can 
never marry her. Henriette continues to 
love in purity and devote herself to good 
charitable works among those _ poorer 
than herself. When the soldier is shot, 
Marie vanishes from the scenes tempora- 
rily and re-appears only to die of some 
chest trouble—a ruined, miserable woman. 
Henriette, who has already declined to 
marry her lover because she feels called 
to devote herself to the poor, refuses his 
hand once more, pays frequent visits to 
her parish priest, and begins to prepare 
herself for the life of charity before her. 
When the news of Marie’s mortal illness 
reaches her, leaving her old uncle to fol- 
low her to Paris, she goes to her friend’s 
death bed where she renounces the world 
and tells her dying companion that she is 
going to become a Sister. The face of the 
departing one lights up with a mysterious 
grandeur, and then she, the sinner, 
blesses her who is pure and traces upon 
her forehead the sign of the Redeemer’s 
cross. 

It might not unreasonably be suggested 
that Henriette might have done more 
good by quietly marrying her noble lover, 
making him a good wife, and comforting 
her forlorn old uncle, than by joining the 
Sisters and giving herself up to the poor. 
There is an old proverb that “Charity be- 
gins at home.” 

Leaving this out of the question, how- 
ever, there comes a very grave query: 
What has M. Bazin tried to teach? Does 
he mean to advise rich men not to be 
miserly for fear their factories may be 
burnt down? Does he mean to prove to 
the working classes that, unless they sub- 
mit quietly to their circumstances, they 
will come to bad ends such as the wicked 
soldier? Does he intend to show mil- 
liner’s girls that, instead of marrying 
their lovers, they should coolly break 
their hearts and join sisterhoods? Or is 
he merely trying to preach a little sermon 
to these same young ladies of which the 
text may be briefly put: “Preserve your 
virtue?” 

Frankly I do not know. He may have 
intended to teach all these things, he may 
have intended to teach none. The most 
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definite moral that can be _ positively 
found in the book is “be good.” That 
idea has already been taught far more ef- 
ficiently and much more briefly in that 
old book of which we all know the cover 
—the Holy Bible. But then the Bible is 
no longer read and it can never be 
“crowned” by the French Academy. So, 
as M. Bazin’s book will probably be both, 
it may not be useless morally after all. 

From an artistic standpoint it is a flat 
failure, for it is absolutely lacking in 
unity. Yet as mere reading matter it is 
in its way extremely interesting. Your 
emotions are frequently stirred, and your 
interest is never allowed to flag. It is 
largely melodramatic, it is true. But then 
we all like melodrama even if we won't 
confess it—especially when, as in this 
case, we have a chance to weep sympa- 
thetically over a death bed. And, more- 
over, it is also interesting as a sample of 
what the French critics call “sound moral 
teaching.” 
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ranted morally harmless is 

“Comme une Rose,’ by Ernest 
Tissot. I doubt if the author’s novel will 
give him any such position in the world 
of fiction as his previous productions have 
secured for him in that of criticism; but 
it is none the less a pleasing and iriterest- 
ing story. Its worst fault is its ending. 
There is no reason why the heroine should 
eatch cold and die from pneumonia ex- 
cept that the author feels it necessary to 
get rid of her; and we are strongly in- 
clined to resent the author’s feelings. In 
every-day life, it is true, young and at- 
tractive girls die suddenly for no very 
clear reason; but in novels, where we are 
made to take a much keener interest in 
such young ladies, such unexpected and 
unheralded proceedings are absolutely 
unwarrantable. The heroine’s character 
is well and sympathetically done, how- 
ever, aS are also those of her successive 
lovers, while the various mothers and 
fathers are shown quite as much as is 
necessary or desired. Bright, vivid pic- 
tures of Geneva and Italian social life 
give a good and thoroughly pleasing back- 
ground and go far to make it entertaining 
—which it most certainly is. 
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MORE interesting and on the whole 

A better done book is the series of 

pleasant sketches by M. Jean 

Rameau, comprised under the title “La 

Demoiselle & l’ombrelle mauve,” which 

really belongs exclusively to the first and 
most important story. 

A young man, thoroughly pleasant by 
nature, after the death of his Parisian 
wife, returns to his native town and Sset- 
tles down to enjoy the quiet and beauty 
of his beloved mountains. The towns- 
people and neighbors refusing to allow 
him the peace and seclusion of his prop- 
erty, however, insist on trespassing and 
using it as a sort of public highway. As 
a result, buying some steel traps he sets 
them on the paths and hangs up notices 
to the effect that they are there. For 
some time all goes well; but one day 
piercing female shrieks are heard and on 
investigating he finds a young lady with 
a mauve parasol caught in the trap and 
an enraged escort with a _ stick 
vainly endeavoring to extricate her. 
The hero releases the prisoner with 
a muttered apology. The escort flour- 
ishes his stick and then leads the 
limping girl away with a threat of suit 
for damage at some ten thousand dollars. 

The stick and the pretty girl have alike 
failed to affect the hero, but the ten thou- 
sand dollars throws him into despair. 
He has not so much money in the world. 
Various inquiries lead to the information 
that the young lady is a celebrated harp- 
ist, that the injury will prevent her ful- 
filling very paying engagements, that he 
is liable to suit, that he will almost surely 
lose, and that he must pay even if he has 
to sell his cherished property. 

Filled with despair, he leaves his law- 
yer’s house and wanders aimlessly along 
the streets until his eye is struck by a 
mauve parasol lying on a settee in front 
ofthe house. Onringing he finds itis the 
dwelling of the victim. Obtaining an in- 
terview he begins by begging her most 
humble pardon and ends by imploring her 
not to take away his property—his all. 
She sweetly grants both requests but sug- 
gests that he drive her and her mother 
out to his place to see the celebrated 
view. He does so. A stiff climb compels 
the mother to remain behind, Cupid takes 
her place, and the young couple return 
from the “view” mutually smitten. 











Presently she has to go back to his 
hated Paris and he discovers that he must 
go too—on business. A series of amusing 
hardships are now undergone by the hero 
for the sake of being near his idol; but 
the climax is reached when she demands 
in her imperious way that he sell his 
country estate and buy a city house in a 
narrow, stuffy street opposite hers. As she 
provides a purchaser, the does so for he 
is long since powerless to resist her slight- 
est wish. A last visit to his old place is 
allowed him and when there he learns, 
when absolutely crushed with grief at 
having to leave it, that the whole thing 
has been a hoax, that he has never sold 
the place, that she has merely meant to 
‘try his love for her, and that they two are 
to marry, settle down there and be happy 
ever after. 

The characters are so well sketched, the 
situations so well chosen, and the whole 
tling so amusingly and cleverly written 
that the result is one of the most _ thor- 
oughly entertaining books I have recently 
read. 
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'$ a general thing I do not approve 
A of selections from anauthor’s works 
—especially when the works are 
novels. The result is too suggestive of 
a “hash.” The public of to-day seems to 
demand the article in question, however, 
aud if we must have it why let us have 
it as M. Alphonse Daudet has given it us 
in his “Les Méres.” The plan of the book 
is a choice of pieces which portray moth- 
erhood. In this way there is a _ certain 
amount of unity given to the work and 
consequently a shadow of an excuse for 
existing. I can heartily recommend it 
both to the reader who does not already 
know the author and to him who does. 
The first, provided he has not time to 
read extensively, will secure a good idea 
of two of M. Daudet’s best qualities—vivid 
and brief character portrayal and deep 
human sympathy. The second will no- 
tice, for the first time, perhaps, how wide 
a knowledge of humanity his writer has. 
No gem can show to as good advantage 
when removed from its setting; but the 
present system of arrangement is the best 
I have yet seen. Itis, by the way, M. 

Daudet’s own idea. 
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THER novels which the average 
Q American will find of interest are 
Rosny’s “Nouvel Amour,” Bezan.- 
con’s “Bas Bleu,’”’ Meauclair’s “L’Orient 
Vierge,” Emile Pouvillon’s “L’Image,” 
Robert Scheffer’s “Le Prince Narcisse,” 
and Vanderem’s “Les Deux Rives.” The 
last of these, which first appeared as a 
serial in a popular French magazine, has 
renewed the success as a book which it 
had before as a serial. It may be said 
te have two objects, first to give a_pic- 
ture of the society of second-class finance 
which exists on the right’ bank of the 
Seine and, second, to present a study of 
tke professional world of the inevitable 
“quartier latin.’ The first may be well 
carried out; but, if so, the Paris financial 
life must be horribly dull. The main part 
of the book is, however, devoted to the 
student quarter and there we have a most 
admirable and charming bit of work on 
an ever fascinating subject. The point of 
view is fresh while the characters of a 
professor at the Collége de France, his 
“clerical’’ wife, his atheist brother, and 
his hard-working daughter are delightful 
in themselves and excellently presented. 


ee 


HE only book outside of fiction 
Bs which I shall touch on this month 
is “Moines et Papes” by M. Emile 
Gebhart, who some years ago wrote that 
most charming book “‘L’Italie Mystique.” 
Personally I think this last named work 
the most delightful the author has so far 
produced; but he is best known to the 
general public by his historical novel 
“Autour d’une Tiare.” As every one at 
the present day seems to think it neces- 
sary to put every writer in a “class,” 1 
lay say to start with that M. Gebhart 
is a historical psychologist. I am not at 
all sure that there is any such “class” 
recognized in the French literary world. 
The name suits M. Gebhart perfectly. 
however; and, as in the Paris world of 
letters of to-day new schools, classes and 
movement spring up like toad-stools and 
spread like measles, I may as well origi- 
nate that of the “historical psycholo- 
gists.” Sooner or later it will be started 
and possibly to fit one far less worthy 
tban M. Gebhart. 
Yes, M. Gebhart is a combination of a 
historian and a psychologist and a_ re- 
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miurkably able and clever one, too. If an 
Euglish or German writer hal half his 
knowledge of Church History or half his 
ability as student of psychology, he would 
at once write a History of Papacy or a 
Treatise on the Psychological Hffect pro- 
duced on Man by the Vatican Régime. 
Fortunately M. Gebhart has done neither 
but has contented himself with selecting 
a few corners of the history of the Rom- 
ish church and illuminating them with 
the light of his erudition and genius. 
The results are always delightful; but 
personally I find them best where the 
author has touched on little known cor- 
pers. In the present work, for instance, 
I feel that the essays on Catherine of 
Sienna and the Borgias are not quite so 
interesting as that on Raoul Glaber. It 
may be that the information given in the 
two former essays is not so new as that 
in the last; it may be in the case of the 
Borgias, at least, that our author is too 
much of a calm, dispassionate philosopher 
and too little of the picturesque color-lov- 
icg historian either to understand or por- 
tray such abnormal human beings; or it 
may merely be that there is so much “au- 
thority” on the two former subjects that 
he has been tied down and restricted in 
the mode of his treatment. But, be the 
cause what it may, the result is still the 
same—the essay on Raoul Glaber inter- 
ested me much more than the other two. 
In brief this may be said to consist of 
two parts, first, a skilful contrast of two 
characteristic types of medizval Chris- 
ianity, and, second, a careful study of 
the birth and growth in the Christian 
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world of the doctrines of the Manichel 
sect. The first of the two types is Syl- 
vester II., a man of culture, a humanist, 
a natural philosopher—in short, one of 
tLose human links which serve to bind 
tegether the learning and refinement of 
the ancient world and the civilization of 
the modern. The other is Raoul Glaber, 
a careless, disorderly, vagabond monk 
whose only claim to be considered any- 
tking but unlettered was that he tried to 
be a chronicler. Pope Sylvester became 
an object of grave suspicion to the ortho- 
dox believers. Raoul was looked on as a 
pattern priest. In the eyes of both him- 
self and the world no one was more cer- 
tainly of the chosen few than he. Though 
loose of life, he was firm and steadfast in 
his faith—in God, the Holy Church, and 
the Devil. Unfortunately, however, he 
carried his belief too far. While fiatter- 
ing himself on his devotion to Mother 
Church he all unconsciously became the 
worst of heretics—a Manichee. The devil 
slowly became to him a very god. His 
superstition took the place of faith and 
meade the arch fiend no less than God Al- 
mighty. 

Raoul was not alone. Slowly but surely 
this mysterious creed introduced from 
Lombardy crept on spreading infection 
wherever it went until finally it exercised 
complete sway over the cultured courts 
of southern France. It is the first infec- 
tion of the East by this insinuating doc- 
trine of which M. Gebhart has here given 
us a study at once close, detailed and un- 
impassioned. 

R. H. E. Starr. 

Paris, June 15, 1897. 
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BY MRS. M. D. FRAZAR 


{In view of the important work being accom- 
plished by the Women’s Clubs in this country, the 
National Magazine has established this department 
to be devoted to all that pertains to club work, and 
asks the interest and help of all the clubs to make 
it a valuable aid in every section of our country. 
All information or notices or helpful suggestions 
may be sent to the Club Editor, Mrs. M. D. Frazar.] 


HE Chicago clubs are like their city, 
wide-awake and progressive, and 
one of the most prosperous is the 

“Arché,” with a membership of five hun- 
dred. The year has been one filled with 
important literary work and rather excep- 
tional work. The subjects treated may 


not lack interest:— 

“Russia of to-day, its church and tyr- 
anny;” Gogol and the Russian Drama; the 
Nihilists and their Martyrs; Dostorioski 


and his Influence; Tschaikoffski and Rus- 
sian music; Russia as a Conqueror and 
the woes of Finland; Turgenev and his 
Naturalism. Then followed a study of 
the Poles and the Northmen. 


ee Fe 

The Women’s Educational Club, of 
West Newton, Mass., is one of the early 
organized bodies, dating from 1880. There 
are three hundred active members, work- 
ing to promote all the educational inter- 
ests of women. The past year has been a 
busy one with them, and from their days 
set apart for the enjoyment of the pleas- 
ures prepared for them, they chose one 
to be a season of memorial for those 
members of the club that death had 
claimed during last year. It was a very 
beautiful tribute. 

Aside from the usual study of art ana 
science and literature, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead gave the club an admirable lecture 
on “Municipal Government,” Miss Alice 
Walton, of Wellesley College gave one on 
the “Excavations in Troy,” Woman Suf- 
frage was looked at from a_ biological 
point of view by Miss Abbie A. Towne, 
and there was a discussion on the public 
school as a moral factor in the nation. 


Maine is doing a grand work with her 
clubs, and one of the chief organizations 
is what is called the “Woman’s Literary 
Union,” formed of all the clubs in Lewis- 
ton and Auburn. There are twenty-one 
clubs in the Union, with varied courses 
for study. 
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The Medford, Mass., Women’s Club 
numbers some 3800 and there are seven 
standing committees that have the pro- 
viding and governing of the club work: 
Ou Education, Arts, Ethics, Political 
Economy, Science, Domestic Economy 
aud Social Entertainment. With this 
splendid provision, it goes without saying 
that a most useful year has been enjoyed 
in the club. 

The subjects are not treated in a sketchy 
way, but are earnestly and carefully con- 
sidered. Education is viewed in all its 
aspects, the “moral” receiving special no- 
tice; domestic economy embraces prac- 
tical questions concerning the vital forces 
that go to make up life;, political economy 
touches upon questions of the day and 
principles that make governments 
wealthy and powerful; and science and 
the arts receive full attention. 
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HE Middlesex Women’s Club, of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, enjoys a 
high reputation for literary stand- 

ing, and is to be congratulated for its wise 
selection of officers for the coming year. 
Under their leadership the season is full 
of promise. The first vice-president, Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, was elected president 
for 1897-98, two of the directors were 
made vice-presidents, Miss Mary A. Web- 
sier and Mrs. Ida B. Adams; Miss Mary 
tf. Eastman is again vice-president, to- 
gether with Mrs. Caroline A. Richardson. 
Tte-elected, Mrs. Ella P. Judkins, record- 
ing secretary, Miss M. Ella Russell, corre- 


sponding secretary, treasurer, Mrs. Mar- 
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tha M, Pollard and as directors for ‘three 
years, Mrs. Francis Huntington and Miss 
Helen Lambert. 

Early last October the lectures began 
a1d they were of the highest order, em- 
bracing the subjects of “Physical Cul- 
ture,” by Mrs. John C. Cutter, of Worces- 
ter, “A Stronger Home,” by Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, of New York, “John Milton,’ 
some phases of his life and character, by 
Mrs. Ella P. Judkins, of the club, “Some 
Traits of Scotch Character,” by Ian Mac- 
laren, “Paris and French Art,” by Miss 
Anna Seaton-Schmidt, of Washington, 
D. C., “Children’s Fears and Mental Bvo- 
lution,” by President G. Stanly Hall of 
Clark University, “Change in the Fem- 
inine Ideal,” by Mrs. Margaret Deland, 
the “Debt of the 19th Century to Bgypt,”’ 
ty Prof. William H. Goodyear, of New 
York, the “Personal Value of Literature,” 
by Hamilton W. Mabie, “A Ride with a 
Comet,” by Prof. Garrett P. Serviss, “A 
Tramp after Birds,’ by Mrs. Olive Thorne 
Miller, “The Story-teller and his Art,” by 
George W. Cable, who also gave “Ulti- 
mate Riches,” and “To see our Life as Ro- 
mance sees it.” 

“Real Japan,” with a close study of her 
life at the present period was treated by 
Mr. Tomoyoshi Murai, of Tokyo, a gentle- 
man of scholarly attainments and rare 
taste who is admirably fitted to represent 
his wonderful country. “A visit to Japan 
aud the Hairy Ainos,” was given by Mrs. 
Mabel Loomis Todd and the last enter- 
teinment was given by charming Miss 
Field, who read from her father’s (Eugene 
Field) poems, and was cordially and 
warmly received. 

Early in December a club tea and recep- 
tion took place, for Miss Agnes Rapplier, 
of Philadelpttta, which was a most enjoy- 
able occasion. At the Ian Maclaren lec- 
ture there were more than fifteen hundred 
persons present. The club very gen- 
erously allowed tne public to share this 
intellectual feast with them, and the lec- 
ture was delivered in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The department work of this club has 
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been remarkably full and embraced much 
that was of great value. In that of Edu- 
cation, of which Mrs. Helen B. Wright 
was chairman, addresses and papers were 
given relative to the position in which 
mothers stand to teachers, and a good 
deal of attention was given to the princi- 
ples and work of the kindergarten. 

A full course of parliamentary study 
was given under the direction of Mrs. 
Harriet R. Shattuck, of Malden, the com- 
mittee for the parliamentary section hav- 
ing as chairman Mrs, C. E. Adams. 

The department of Literature, with Miss 
Bertha Allen, chairman, had a class to 
consider the “Rise and Development of 
the Novel,” with able papers considering 
the English novel from Richardson to 
Charlotte Bronté, the theory of the novel, 
the relation of science to fiction, the place 
of the ideal in actual life, the scope of 
Dickens’s interpretation of character, the 
animus of Dickens and Thackeray, George 
Eliot and her work, Hawthorne in all his 
delightful phases of character-writing, 
George Meredith and the aim of his work, 
and Rudyard Kipling and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The department of Science had as chair- 
man Miss Harriette Rae, and covered 
such ground as “How to Keep Well,” 
talks on “Color,” bits of natural history, 
the study of birds and “Mountain Build- 
ing.’ The History section was in charge 
of Miss Susie L. D. Watson, as chairman, 
and the class studied the history of 
ancient Rome, from its mythical found- 
ing down to the fall of the empire, taking 
up in connection with its wars, the every- 
day life of the old Roman, marriage and 
fureral customs and the early church 
urder Constantine. 

The Art department, Mrs. Ellen Dean 
Carney, chairman, studied English med- 
iseval architecture, with the evolution of 
a cathedral from the early Christian Ba- 
silica, Norman architecture, its connection 
upon all subsequent English architecture, 
the ideals of the Gothic style and architec- 
ture as Petrified History. 
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“SOME BOOKS ARE TO BE TASTED, OTHERS TO BE SWALLOWED, 
2 AND SOME FEW TO BE CHEWED AND DIGESTED: 
INNS LIN Le 


—_—_ 





RECENT book that meets entirely 


and most acceptably the sine qua . 


non for summer’ reading is Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis’s “Soldiers of 
Fortune.” It has a most agreeable swing 
of interest in its plot that renders the 
book itself an object to be cherished when 
the tide of more active enjoyment runs 
ebb at mountain or seashore. <A _ very 
clever bit of story-telling on the whole, it 
errs seriously at times, however, in the 
direction of a too perfect and over-drawn 
hero. In our reading we like exceedingly 
manly men but it is a case of over-satia- 
tion when we come upon this “tall, broad- 
shouldered youth with a handsome face” 
who, while yet so young in years, has 
been in the diamond fields of Kimberly, 
sailed before the mast, has served in the 
Nile campaign, in the French Foreign 
Legion, has designed forts, engineered 
railways, developed mines, fought and 
diplomatized the world over. In his ca- 
reer, the gods have seemed to stamp this 
young man as one of their own and be- 
cause of the consequent loss of his hu- 
man qualities, the reader falls into the 
spirit of hero-wership that does not aid 
materially his right conception of life. 
Apart from perhaps this one aspect Mr. 
Davis’s novel makes a most attractive 
story. The plot alone captivates one 
from cover to cover. This young hero in 
the employ of a capitalist who counts, be- 
sides his money, two most charming 
daughters, is sent to South America to 
develop some mines on the coast. Very 
shortly the millionaire with his family 
safl southward to take a look at the prop- 
erty. They arrive on the eve of trouble- 
some times, for the native government of 
the little republic in which the mines are 
situated, is about to suffer a revolution. 
The aforesaid hero, controlling as he does 
very popularly, some thousand odd men 
of different nationalities in the mines, or- 


ganizes these men to aid the existing ad- 
ministration, and forthwith commences to 
do some very wonderful things in the 
way of intrigue and warlike operations. 
In fact he saves the nation, and although 
offered the dictatgrship very modestly re- 
fuses. 

Besides saving the republic he _ effec- 
tively renders protection to his employer 
ard his daughters. It is here that Cupid 
makes his influence felt in the game. 
Prior to his going to South America, dur- 
ing his short stay in the North, the hero 
has fallen captive to the eldest daughter. 
When the family reaches the mines, how- 
ever, Miss Alice Langham, a trifle too 
haughty and over-civilized, allows her.am- 
bition “to mock his humble toil,” thereby 
allowing her younger sister, a very genu- 
ine and enthusiastic little girl, the op- 
portunity of asserting herself. This she 
most effectively accomplishes by becom- 
ing interested in the things—the mines, 
etc.,—that form the interests of the hero’s 


‘life. This mining expert very rightly re- 


gards his work as the best part of him, 
and if Miss Langham, the elder, does not 
choose to put herself in touch and in sym- 
pathy with his career, why it only makes 
it possible for Miss Langham the younger 
to show her winning hand, which she 
very properly does to its speedy adorn- 
ment of a most beautiful solitaire. 
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LIZABETH Stuart Phelps’s story 
“An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ writ- 
ten now some considerable num- 


ber of years ago, has recently received a 
continuation in the form of her husband’s, 
Mr. Herbert D. Ward’s, little sketch “The 


Burglar Who Moved Paradise.” Appear- 
ing first as a serial in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, it has been published recently in 
book form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
and is now in its second edition. 
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With a strong humorous’ element 
throughout and a succession of situations, 
ludicrous to the extreme, the book serves 
its every purpose as a laughter yielding 
story. In fact with such a plot as Mr. 
Ward has evolved it could scarcely be 
otherwise. A very admirable young 
woman, Corona, is the possessor of 2 
much-enjoyed independence and a little 
summer cottage, called Paradise, on the 
shores of a Massachusetts bay. The 
dramatis persone, also includes a maid 
called Puelvir, very matter-in-fact and 
very blunt, a dog most clever in all at- 
tributes, titled Matthew lLauncelot, a 
boy-of-all-chores, dubbed Zero, anda horse 
nem-de-plumed The Lady. The long 
standing quietude and peace of this 
regimé, this household, is shattered by 
the appearance on the scene of a certain 
man who straightway successfully wooes 
Corona. Her previous independence suf- 
fers a considerable shock but adjusts it- 
self in the end. The landlord of the cot- 
tage, wishing the location for more exten- 
sive building gives the tenants notice to 
leave. Corona is heart-broken at the 
thought of losing Paradise. Her new 


husband solves the situation by a propo- 
sition to move Paradise to another site 
across the bay. The task is undertaken, 
causing a rapid succession of small and 


large disasters, all of them most comical, 
but finally resulting in success and the es- 
tablishment of a new home, or at least an 
old home on a new foundation. 
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OME few years ago Mr. Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles compiled a little 
volume of poetry entitled “Cap and 

Gown” that was made up of verses se- 
lected from the publications of the dif- 
ferent colleges. His work of editing in 
that instance was admirable, ana a true, 
full and representative picture was re- 
flected in verse of undergraduate life. 
He has recently supplemented his first ef- 
fort by a second series of the “Gap and 
Gown” published by L. C. Page and Com- 
pany of Boston. College verse, although 
it may fail to lay successful claim to the 
title of true poetry, is always well worth 
the reading. It is the output of lives that 
are in their happier periods and bears the 
freshness of youth that is lost in mere 
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mature work. While the majority of 
this college verse concerns itself largely 
with that which is light, humorous, and 
sparkling, yet the results of more serious 
moods are not wanting. Mr. Knowles 
has divided his volumes under five heads, 
i.c., Love and Sentiment, Comedy. College 
and Campus, Nature and In Serious 
Mood. As an excellent specimen of the 
work generally, the followi~g little poem, 
taken at random, is reprinted:— 


PHANTASY. 


Her beaming eyes of deepest blue 
Enthralled all who to Yale were true. 
Her crimson lips, too, conquests made: 
Fair Harvard’s sons their homage paid, 
And many a suitor came to woo 

Petite Elaine. 


I begged a kiss awhile ago; 
The crimson lips, ’tis true, said ‘“‘No,” 
But in her eyes turned up to me 
I read the answer differently— 
The crimson never had a show, 
Yale won again. 
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74 HE Ape, the Idiot and Other Peo- 
+ ple,” is not the title of a book 
that can be passed by without 

the arousal of one’s curiosity. The vol- 
ume is a collection of short stories, all of 
them carefully and admirably written 
bits of work, but portraying too much of 
the grotesque, the horrible, the morbid, 
to appeal to the average reader who de- 
mands first the pleasing, the agreeable, 
art and life afterwards. The writer, Mr. 
W. C. Morrow, is not as yet a familiar 
personage in the field of American letters, 
His work in the past has been mainly 
confined to publications on the Pacific 
coast. His conception of the possibilities 
of the short story and his treatment and 
selection of matter, promises him a con- 
spicuous future. In the present volume 
it is not the ape and the idiot that count 
for much. They appear only in the first 
story, a relatively poor one at that. It is 
the Other People who are the most 
interesting; for instance, the man who 
lives with a stiletto in his breast, and the 
surgeon who evolves a superhuman be- 
ing, a monster without a head but with a 
small metallic ball surmounting its mas- 
sive neck, a monster that finally kills its 
maker. If any absolute choice were pos- 
sible, the three stories in the book that 
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ought to claim precedence should be “A 
Game of Honor,” “The Inmate of the 
Dungeon” and “Over the Absinthe Bot- 
tle.” 
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MOST attractive little story, and in- 
A cidentally an instructive one, is 
Mr. George R. RK. River’s last 
book entitled “Captain Shays,” a Populist 
of 1786,” recently published by Little, 
Brown & Co. The scenes are laid in the 
rural districts of Massachusetts at a time 
just after the Revolution, and the sub- 
ject that gives motive to the tale is the 
discontent that then existed among the 
farmers, causing them to uprise under 
the leadership of the famous Captain 
Sharp. The author has attempted to 
show a parallelism between the condition 
of the agricultural classes of that. day 
and this. The farms in New England 
were as heavily mortgaged then as our 
Western ones are to-day. In both cases 
the results have been much the same. 
“The aggrieved have arrayed themselves 
against the aggressors, and, led by dema- 
gogues, who set the masses against the 
classes, have lost sight of the real evil 
ard the true remedy in their desire to 
punish those whom they blame for all 
their misfortunes.” 

Out of all this material and the unrest 
of the period the writer has constructed a 
bit of romance that pleases exceedingly 
well the reader’s taste. A true balance is 
sustained throughout between the three 
aspects of the story, love, war, and an 
historical portrayal of existing conditions 
receiving their due proportion. The nar- 
rative itself does not falter in any single 
spot, but runs along at a pace that holds 
the interest captive from the first chapter 
to the last. 

Another bit of romance, this time of the 
Revolution itself, is Mr. George Brydges 
Rodney’s “In Buff and Blue,” also pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. Its sub- 
title reads “Being certain portions from 
the Diary of Richard Hilton, Gentleman 
of Haslet’s Regiment of Delaware Foot 
in our ever Glorious War of Indepen- 


dence.” ‘Nothing better can be said of 
this book than the few words—it is read 
with extreme pleasure. 


se et 


R. Bellamy’s new book, “Equality,” 
just issued by Appleton & Co., 
continues the discussion and 

presentation of the problem he so success- 
fully broached in “Looking Backward.” 
It is now some nine years since this first 
book appeared, and in that time it has 
had a sale of over four hundred thousand 
copies in this country, and has been ¢rans- 
lated into almost every civilized lan- 
guage. His literary work since then has 
been for the most part the preparation of 
his remarkable romance, ‘“Hquality.” 
This new book, the first which the author 
has published since “Looking Backward,” 
has been received with extraordinary 1n- 
terest. “Equality” is a larger and more 
comprehensive work than “Looking 
Backward.” The scene is the same— 
that is to say, the world of the twentieth 
century—and the same characters reap- 
pear. But while the new book tells us 
much that is fresh about the institutions 
of the world of to-morrow, its especial 
purpose, as distinguished from that of 
“Looking Backward,” is to account for 
those institutions by explaining not only 
their righteousness and reason, but like- 
wise the course of historical evolution by 
which they were born out of the very dif- 
ferent order of things existing to-day. In 
this part of his work the author has much 
to say of the meaning of the events of our 
own times, which he links with the future 
by predictions of changes now close upon 
us. The title, “Equality,” is well chosen, 
in view of the general theme. 

So great has been the call for this new 
book that it was necessary to put the Ap- 
pleton presses at work again on Mr. Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s “Equality” within three 
days after publication. It was supposed 
that the exceptional first edition would 
prove sufficient for a time, but the de- 
mand has made it necessary to rush a 
very large second edition through as rap- 
idly as possible. 





THE DEATH OF CASAR 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


seat on Uncle Ceesar’s lap, and the 
old negro carefully laid his corn- 
cob pipe on the grass. 

“Tell me some more about Julius 
Cesar,” she commanded. 

“Wall, I done no what tae: tell yeh, 
missy,” said Uncle Ceesar, scratching his 
grey wool thoughtfully. 

“Tell me about Mr. Brutus killing him,” 
said the little girl, “you know, Uncle 
Ceesar.” 

“Wull, missy,” said Uncle Ceesar, “dat’s 
a drefful bloody suckumstance, dat is, fo 
shuah. Yeh see, Julis Czesah he got to be 
a mighty big man ’bout dem times, he did, 
ar’ he tinks he am de boss ob de _ hull 
plantation, he did. He was de mayor ob 
de town, and de justice ob de peace, an’ 
de pos’ master, too, he was.” 

“Amd the policeman, too,” 
the little girl. 

“Yassum, dat’s so,” said Uncle Ceesar, 
“T mos’ done fergit dat. He was de 
pleecemun, too. Fac is old Julis he was 
de ole he gobbler ob dat dere barn yard 
fo shuah, an’ dat make Mistah Brutus mad, 
cos Mistah Brutus he want to be pos’ 
mastah hisself, he did. So Mistah Brutus 
he met Julis one day goin’ to de Court 
House, an’ he says, says he, ‘How do 
Mistah Ceesah,’ an’ Julis he doan take no 
notice ob Mistah Brutus. Den Mistah 


iy HE little girl climbed into her usual 


interrupted 


Brutus he say mighty pintedly ‘How do 
Mis-tah Ceesah,’ and Julis he doan take no 
notice ob him no moahn de old mare take 
ob de little yaller dawg yondah.” 

“And then,” broke in the little girl, 
“then Mister Brutus pulled a big knife out 
of his boot——” . 

“No! no! honey,” said the old man, “dat 
aint how it was. Dis is de way. Mistah 
Brutus he retch down inter his boot an’ 
he pull out he razzer, he did, an’ he come 
up behind Julis an’ he jab him in de back 
wiv de razzer an’ knock him down an’ 
kill him. An’ Julis he aint nevah say a 
word. ’Cause he daid an’ he cahnt!’’ 

“Why, Uncle Cesar,” cried the little 
girl, “that isn’t the way you told it be- 
fore. You said Julis turned around and 
saw Mister Brutus and he said, ‘Mister 
Brutus, my compliments to you, sir, and 
I didn’t think you would jab me that-a- 
way?” ; 

The old negro shook his head decidedly. 

“No!” he said, “No, sah! Yous wrong 
dah, missy. ’Cause dis heah Julis Csesah 
I’s a tellin’ you ’bout to-day he aint de 
same Julis what I done tole you bout 
dat time. Dis is anodder Julis. ’Cause 
don’t yeh see, honey, dat Julis I done 
killed de udder day, an’ when I kill ’im 
he’s daid! Yeh cahnt kill nobody twicet, 
not even Julis Cresah!”’ 


AFTER-GLOW 
Al} day a lowering sky had bent 
Above a chill world white with snow; 
But at the sunset hour a rent 
Showed in the western grey, and sent 
O’er hill and dale a light long pent, 
The radiance of the after-glow. 


L’Envoi. 


O heart, oppressed with tears ond grief 
Till well-nigh crushed ‘neath weight of 


woe, 


Perchance to you will come relief 
When life sends out its after-glow. 
Mary Clarke Huntington. 








